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FOREWORD 


One of the most significant problems in education in 
the State of Indiana and in the United States at large is the 
reorganization of two or more smaller school corporations or 
districts into a larger school unit. The very small school 
corporation or district will of course disappear in time, as 
has the one-room school and the very small high school. Howe 
ever, in this process of consolidation and the creating of 
larger administrative units, the wisdom of good practice must 
be used. Unfortunately, the literature on this question is 
often difficult to obtain. 


This bulletin is in part a revision of Trends in School 
District Reorganization in Indiana, Bulletin of the School of 
ucation, Ymnitana Wniversity, Vole 32, Noe 6, November, 1956, 
which reported trends in reorganization, statutes then in ef- 
fect, and information concerning school surveys--many of which 
have been made by the Division of Research and Field Services 
under the direction of Harold H. Church. 


The need for the present bulletin became apparent when 
the Indiana General Assembly passed the School Corporation Re- 
organization Act, Chapter 202, Acts of 1959, which is still 
popularly known as Senate Bill 6. That legislation requires 
each county in the state to prepare a plan for improving the 
organization of its schools. Reorganization under previous 
statutes, which had been sporadic and which was creating a 
patchwork of reorganized districts, was halted. The new operas 
tive reorganization act requires local officials to plan for 
the inclusion of all districts in approved reorganized dis- 
tricts. 


In School District Reorgent zation in Indiana, recent 
data concerning school reorganization have been presented wher 
ever possible, prominence has been given to the School Corpo- 

ration Reorganization Act of 1959, and suggestions for guiding 
citizens in planning for reorganization have been highlighted. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 
IN INDIANA 


CHAPTER I 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDIANA SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Indiana, in accordance with provisions of the enabling 
act which pe tted admission to the Union, provided in its 
first Constitution in 1816 for public schools “wherein tuition 
shall be gratis."* The sixteenth section of land in each town 
ship of the Northwest Territory had been set aside by the Con- 
gress of the Confederation in 1785 as a source of funds for the 
operation of common schools. In spite of this auspicious be- 
ginning, the first schools in the Hoosier State were neither 
public nor free. The Congressional School Fund, established 
from the proceeds of the sale of public lands, fell far short 
of being adequate as a permanent endowment fund for schools. 
Permissive laws provided for operation of schools, if desired 
locally. Parents paid a "rate bill,” or tuition fee, for each 
pupil attendi the school session of three months or less. 
Itinerant scholars from eastern states often "kept" the school 
--after a fashion. 


Edward Eggleston, in his Hoosier Schoolmaster, de- 
scribed the conditions in the district school which devel- 
oped in Indiana. One-room log schoolhouses, often erected 
at a "raising bee," were typical. These were patterned after 
the district school which had developed in the New England 
towns. The course of study in these schools, which were un- 
graded, consisted of reading, writing, and ciphering. The 
pioneer lad walked to the nearest school. His fee was usu- 
ally paid partly in produce. Families boarded the teacher, 
the number of days he stayed in each home being computed on 
the basis of the number of pupils in the family. 


These early schools in the more progressive settlements 
were operated by a township board of three trustees. After 
1833 provision was made for three subtrustees in each school 
district whose duties included establishing the number of days 
in the term, examining and employing the teacher, and deter- 
mining the teacher's wage. The stewardship of the trustees 
was subject to a strict accounting. The district school meet- 
ing held final authority and frequently exercised it. Such 
en ges | education as developed was supplied by seminaries, 
which, although private institutions, often received a limited 
amount of public funds. Early laws provided for county semi- 
naries; later laws for academies. 


lindiana Constitution, 1816, Article IX, Section 2. 
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The first early taxation for the common schools was 
provided in the Session Laws of 1824. The tax was not to 
exceed one fourth of one per cent of the valuation of property 
and could be paid in cash or labor. The district school meet- 
ing determined who should be taxed and for what amount. Usu- 
ally the parents of children attending the school were subject 
to the school tax. When pupils transferred to a district 
school, the school tax of the receiving district was speedily 
levied on the property of their parents, regardless of its 
location. 


The provisions of the Northwest Ordinances, the En- 
abling Act, and the Constitution of 1816 provided for a great 
free system of common schools. Economic and socisel conditions 
rather effectively curtailed this vision. Clearings were 
hewed from the wilderness in the Whitewater and Ohio valleys. 
The river ports of Madison, Mauckport, Cannelton, Rockport, 
and Boonville were frontier settlements. Almost impassable 
trails led into the sparsely settled counties north and west 
of the Ohio River. Similar settlements on the Maumee at Fort 
Wayne and on the Wabash at Vincennes were little more than 
Indian forts and trading posts. 


The District School 


The organization of local district schools, which had 
developed earlier in Massachusetts, was in harmony with the 
economy of pioneer Indiana. As farm land was cleared and 
counties were rapidly settled, the district school was the 
educational and social center of the pioneer neighborhoods. 
Box suppers, spelling bees, and play parties naturally cen- 
tered around the school. Often a dozen families accounted for 
the 50 to 100 pupils who nominally attended. The school was 
within walking distance of the entire neighborhood. As the 
population increased, many of the progressive southern Indiana 
counties were dotted with schools about two miles apart. 


As larger communities and villages were formed, the dis- 
trict school fell short of meeting the educational needs in 
these trading and economic centers. The school district was 
not adequate as an attendance center for either the graded 
schools or the early secondary schools. Permissive operation, 
attendance, and taxation left much to be desired. There was 
no provision for town or city schools. The educational pro- 
gram, meager as it was, varied tremendously between districts. 
District taxation was difficult to administer through a school 
meeting and district board of trustees. 


Caleb Mills, a Wabash College professor, became an ear- 
ly leader in the movement for a uniform system of free tax- 
supported schools, His six annual messages to the legislature 
previous to the adoption of a new state constitution in 1851 
outlined many changes needed in order to have an effective 
school system in Indiana. Typical of these early efforts to- 
ward an actual school system was an 1849 act providing for tax 
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supported schools on a county option basis. Only 59 of Ind- 
{ana's 90 counties voted to operate taxesupported schools. 
The others chose to operate under earlier laws. 


The constitutional convention in 1850 devoted consid- 
erable attention to the problem of public schools. Professor 
Mills, Professor Daniel Read of Indiana University, and others 
interested in a state system of schools were active in secur- 
ing an article in the new constitution which charged the Gen- 
eral Assembly with the provigion of a system of free public 
schools equally open to all. An elected state superintendent 
of public instruction was also provided for. 


A Township System 


The General Assembly, in the famous School Law of 1852, 
abolished the school district as an administrative and tax 
unit and supplanted the district with the township. Cities 
and towns desiring high schools, graded schools, and longer 
terms were permitted to operate their own schools. All schools 
were to be operated by boards of school trustees, but district 
boards were retained for schools within townships. The school 
meeting still had certain powers over district schools. A 
property tax rate of 50 cents per $100 of all taxable property 
in the township, city, or town was authorized for a special 
operating fund. A rate for a local tuition fund to supplement 
the distribution from state funds was also permitted. This 
famous session of the Indiana General Assembly accomplished 
three major changes in Indiana schools: mandatory tax support 
was provided; city and town schools were authorized; and thoue 
sands of districts were administratively consolidated into 938 
township school systems. The number of city and town corpo- 
rations was 95. 


The township school system was much more defensible 
than the district system, considering the agrarian economy of 
the mid-nineteenth century. The nine to 12 districts ina 
township operated as a single unit under the supervision of 
the township board, and some semblance of a uniform system in 
Indiana began to emerge from the chaos of local district auton 
omy. A few modifications soon occurred. School meetings were 
abolished, and in 1859 the responsibility of township schools 
was transferred from the board of school trustees to a civil 
official, the township trustee. This development was unique, 
since other states which operated township schools did not 
delegate control over these schools to civil officials. 


It is noteworthy that Indiana in 1852 abolished the 
district school organization that is only now, a century late, 


2Tndiana Constitution, 1851, Article VIII, Section l. 
SBoone, Re Ge, A History of Education in Indiana, p. 250. 
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being modified in other midwestern states. It is likewise 
noteworthy that in more than a hundred years, no Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly saw fit to revise this nineteenth century school 
organization. 


By 1873 it had become evident that all was not well 
with the township schools. Some townships were fiscally in- 
adequate to operate schools. A county superintendent was then 
provided as the nominal head of the county schools, and a coun 
ty board of education, consisting of the county superintendent, 
the township trustees, and the chairman of the school trustees 
in each city and town, was authorized to advise and counsel 
local officials. 


In 1873 the first of a series of joint school laws was 
enacted. These laws provided for voluntary operation of 
schools by adjoining townships, cities, and towns and were 
supplemented by laws enabling children to be transferred to 
neighboring school corporations when schools were not avail- 
able in the township of their residence. 


The operation of schools by incorporated towns also 
proved inadequate. Legislative approval was early granted for 
the abandonment of the school town to the township. In 1890 
Boone reported 247 school towns, 1,011 school townships, and 
57 school cities in Indiana. The number of district schools 
operated by the townships was 9,715. The townships operated 
200 schgols in which the pupils were taught in separate 
grades. The typical district school dispensed with such fore 
mality; each pupil progressed at his own speed and ceased at- 
tendance when he deemed himself sufficiently proficient. 


By the turn of the century graded schools in "central- 
ized" or "consolidated" buildings had become common in wealt 
townships. Pupil transportation, first by horse-drawn “hacks 
and later by motor buses, became the rule. Rural high schools 
were later built in many townships. It was not unusual for 
two or more high schools to be erected in the same township, 
in addition to a town or city high school. Bitter rivalry 
even led to the division of civil townships into two parts, so 
that each could legally operate a separate school system. 


By 1920, Indiana had entered a decade of postwar school 
building. Agricultural prosperity, 100 per cent assessment of 
property in 1919, and use of school and civil bonds made pos- 
sible the final abolition of the one-room schools in most 
areas of the state. These were replaced by the consolidated 
township schools, often complete with a high school. Every- 
one tried to keep up with the Joneses. A number of counties 
boasted of a high school in every township, often with enroll- 
ments of from 10 to 30 pupils. Private holding companies were 
legalized for school construction in 1927, but this provision 
was quickly repealed in 1935, as judgments, refunding bonds, 
and a host of fiscal ills occurred during the early years of 
the depression. Legislation authorizing holding companies was 
again enacted in 1947, 


4Ibid., pp. 275-276. 
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Reorganization of Local Government in Indiana 


The school building boom of the 1920's was paralleled 
by the township road boom, The Indiana General Assembly 
acted quickly in the 1950's to place road building and welfare 
under county administration. No change was made in school 
organization, although a significant fiscal change was made. 
A new gross income tax was enacted and utilized for partial 
state support of local school units, in spite of the inade- 
quacy of the 80-year-old 1852 system of school organization. 


The year 1929 marked an innovation in local school or- 
ganization. Permissive legislation legalized the voluntary 
merger of certain school townships and towns into a new and 
larger tax and administrative unit. Three existing consoli- 
dated school units were formed under provisions of this act. 
This law was later repealed, but a similar law was enacted in 
1937. A series of permissive consolidation, metropolitan dis- 
trict, and county unit laws have been enacted since 1947. 


Since World War II, it has become evident that economic 
and social changes have made the operation of large numbers of 
township school systems in Indiana educationally and govern- 
mentally impossible--either for securing quality education or 
for using funds wisely. By mid-summer, 1959, as many as 321 
townships and 84 school cities and towns had merged into 159 
reorganized school districts. 


It may be of greater significance, however, that 686 
independent school townships still remain after 14 years of 
intensive effort toward voluntary local consolidation. Some 
of these units make no attempt to operate schools. They exist 
as "closed districts," incapable of performing the governmental 
function delegated to them. In some instances, these are vir- 
tual tax colonies, protesting a local tax rate by shifting to 
their unfortunate neighbors the burden of building and operate 
ing schools. Others of these units operate elementary schools 
but transfer their boys and girls of high school age to other 
school corporations. 


A pioneer Indiana educator once stated: "A permissive 
school system is worse than no system at all." As Indiana 
entered its second century of inadequate local school organi- 
zation, many students of local government felt that the state- 
ment might well have been paraphrased: “A permissive system 
of state school reorganization is worse than no system at all." 
Many of the reorganized districts formed during the last 14 
years have been inadequate themselves. Moreover, the creation 
of adequate reorganized districts without regard for the edu- 
cational future of surrounding territory has in some instances 
left pockets of isolated unreorganized territory. 


The School Corporation Reorganization Act of 1959 was 
the first school district reorganization legislation to affect 
all of the school districts in the state since the School Law 
of 1852, which abolished the school district as an administra- 
tive unit and replaced it with the township unit. The act re- 


quires each county to give serious study to the organization 
of its schools and to develop a plan for improving district 
organization. Indiana now has the opportunity to make more 
progress in school reorganization in the next four years than 
it has made in the previous 107 years. 


School Reorganization in e United States 


The reorganization of local school corporations (dis- 
tricts) has proceeded at a much slower pace in Indiana than 
in many other states in the nation. Thirteen states have 
formed either complete or partial county school units. A 
partial county unit often consists of rural territory (not 
including the cities within its boundaries) operating as one 
school unit. The neighboring state of Kentucky is organized 
under this plan. Florida, Nevada, and West Virginia are ex- 
amples of states in which the county is a single school unit, 
although numerous attendance districts —_ be maintained in 
the county. Brown, Floyd, and Ohio counties in Indiana are 
complete county units having several attendance districts. 
All of the townships in Clinton, Posey, and Pulaski counties 
are a part of reorganized districts, but there is more than 
one school district in each county. By contrast, 37 per cent 
of the 3,070 counties in the United States in 1955 had county 
units. Of this number, 666 were complete county units and 472 
were partial county units.° 


Township organization of local school units is the pre- 
dominant pattern in Indiana, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. A 
total of 2,948 local districts were operated in these states 
in 1954-1955. New England towns, somewhat comparable to town- 
ships, operated as 1,546 districts in the same year. 


Common school districts are typical of the remaining 
26 states. The common school district states often have sever 
al thousand districts within the state. Eight midwestern 
states accounted for 55 per cent of the nation's school dis- 
tricts in 1955, as may be seen in Table 1. By 1959, the num- 
ber of districts in these states had been reduced from 32,884 
to 24,061, or 26.8 per cent. 


Since 1945, the year before the National Commission on 
School District Reorganization was created, the 105,000 
school districts in the United States have been reduced to 
approximately 53,000, a reduction of over 48 per cent.” In 


Swhite House Conference on Education, Subcommittee on School 
Organization, A Statistical Survey of School District 


Organization in the United States 1954-55, p. Il. 
SIbid., Pe 7. 


T7american Association of School Administrators, Commission on 
School District Reorganization, School District Reor- 


ganization, pe 79. 
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contrast, Indiana reported 1,292 districts in 1932, and had 
1,110 in 1955, or a reduction of 14 per cent. Since 1955, 
the tempo of reorganization in the state has increased some- 
what, but there are still more than 950 school districts. 


TABLE 1. SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EIGHT MIDWESTERN STATES 
IN 1954-1955 AND 1958-1959 


Number of districts Per cent of 
State decrease 
1954-1955 | 1958-1959 
Nebraska 5,500 4,467 18.8 
Wisconsin 4,421 3,100 29.9 
Minnesota 4,261 3,100 27.2 
Michigan 3,900 2,300 41.3 
Iowa 4,142 2,779 33.0 
Missouri 3,794 2,500 39.4 
Kansas 3,595 2,800 19.6 
South Dakota 3,371 3,215 4.7 
Total 32,884 24,061 26.8 


Sources: White House Conference on Education, Sub- 
committee on School Organization; A Statis- 
fice Surve District Organization 

States, 1954-1055, and Estimates 


aS School Statistics 


hool districts vary greatly in size, population, and 
wealth. The New York City school district has more pupils 
than are enrolled in 42 of the 50 states. Both the Elko Coun- 
ty school district and the Nye County school district, in Nev- 
ada, are larger than Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land combined. At least one school district (in California) 
has $1 million in assessed valuation per pupil in average 
daily attendance. On the other hand, there are school dis- 
tricts which are very small, which have very few pupils, or 
which have very little financial ability. 


Stpid., PPe 80-84, 


CHAPTER II 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The greatest opportunity for the improvement of public 
education in Indiana and in America is the dissolution of the 
small school district. In Indiana practically all small 
school districts are located in townships and function under 
the direct control and leadership of the township trustee. 
There was a time in Indiana history when the area of a township 
served as a natural unit for a school district, but the need 
for the township school district to continue has long since 
passed in this day of rapid transportation and good roads. In 
most cases in which the number of pupils in a township is 
small it is utterly impossible to provide a good educational 
program. 


Small school districts are not peculiar to the state of 
Indiana. J.B. Conant, in his recent study of the American 
high schools, stated that there are approximately 17,000 high 
schools in the United States enrolling fewer than 100 pupils 
in their graduating classes, in contrast to 4,000 high schools 
with graduating classes of at least 100.2 He pointed out that, 
if these small high schools were reorganized so that there 
would be at least 100 pupils in each graduating class, only 
5,000 high schools would be needed instead of the 17,000 now 
being operated. The economic, social, and cultural loss to 
America in operating so many small high schools which are pro- 
viding limited and second-rate educational programs to their 
graduates is alarming. It is believed that, if the public 
were informed of the facts relating to the limitation of 
opportunities and educational programs in the small a 
schools, it would not tolerate or support a high school with 
fewer than 100 pupils in the graduating class. It has been 
found that the larger school district can unquestionably pro- 
vide a much better and more comprehensive program and greater 
—— for its students than can the smaller school 

strict. 


A study was reported in 1953 by the United States Of- 
fice of Education on educational changes which had taken plage 
in 552 reorganized school districts located in eight states. 


lwhenever the term "school district" is used in this study it 
refers to a school system located in a township, town, 
or city, metropolitan school district, county unit, or 
consolidated school corporation. The term "reorganized 
school district" refers to a new school administrative 
district that has been created by combining the terri- 
tory of two or more administrative units, 


2conant, J. Bs, The American High School Today, p. 81. 


SPitzwater, C. 0. Educational Change in Reorganized School 
Districts, ppe 53. = 
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Most of the reorganized districts included in this study were 
established between 1948 and 1952, but even in their short 
existence they have made remarkable progress in providing bet- 
ter educational programs and greater opportunities for their 
students. The small rural schools in most parts of the coun- 
try have unquestionably outlived their usefulness; in a world 
in which life is becoming more and more complex, the small 
district school cannot provide the kind of educational program 
which boys and girls need and desire. According to this study, 
more than 40 per cent of the children between the ages of 14 
and 17 are not attending high school, and the percentage of 
non-attendance is much greater in rural areas than in urban 
areas. When the limited educational offerings are considered, 
especially in the high schools in small school districts, 
there is little wonder that pupils drop out of school at an 
early age. The economic loss to the country and the handicap 
to such pupils should not be minimized or lost sight of, 


Ackley* does not believe small school districts should 
try to offer complete educational programs because limitations 
in staff, facilities, tools of instruction, and equipment make 
it impossible. He believes that there should be no compromise 
on the minimum standards, unless the district is willing to 
accept substandard programs of education for their children. 


In a study made of rural schools in California and in 
New Yogk, Woffard pointed out that small local school dis- 
tricts’ are often handicapped in providing special services, 
chiefly because of lack of financial ability, insufficient 
pupils enrolled, and lack of administrative machinery. 


Many illustrations could be given of small school dis- 
trict reorganization. The reports are most encouraging. Two 
reorganizations were reported in the National Education Asso- 
ciation Research Division pamphlet of March, 1950--one from 
Beaverton, Michigan, and the other from Crossville, Illinois. 


Beaverton included 19 former small school districts 
which had been merged into a large reorganized school district 
After describing the change, the article continued: 


Originally there were 27 teachers who taught most- 
ly the three R's. Today there are 20 teachers, all of 
whom have college degrees. The course includes a com- 
plete program from kindergarten to high school gradu- 
ation. Each grade or section of a grade has its own 
teacher, with special teachers for music and art. In 
the high school the basic course is college prepara- 
tory, but there are also special teachers for band and 


*ackley, C. Ee, "Economy Through Organization of School Dis- 
oe American School Board Journal 128:48, June, 
54. - 


SWoffard, K. V., "Better Rural Education Through Reorganizatin 
of the Administrati 
cation in Rural Communi tise, Eau 


glee clubs and for physical training and athletics. 
Pupils may take typing, shorthand, and commercial 
courses. There are home economics courses for girls 
and vocational agriculture and industrial courses 

a for boys. Formerly only 48 per cent of the pupils 
entered high school, but now 98 per cent do so. 


| Community health has benefited, for in addition 
to work in health and physical education in school 
there are clinics where the mothers of preschool 
children can have them immunised against smallpox, 
diphtheria, and whooping cough and receive advice 
from the county health officer and nurse. 


‘ School facilities are used for community activ- 
. ities and adult education. There is a veterans in- 

4 stitute; the men may receive training in agriculture 

f and such industrial skills as electrical and acetylene 
: welding, and lathe and other power tool operations, 
The women have classes in cooking, dressmaking, and 
art. In summer the school operates a canning center 
and many housewives make use of it. 


Beaverton needs more buildings and it is developing 
plans to provide them. Crossville, Illinois, became a reor- 
q ganized school district in 1948, Among other things, the arti- 
cle describing these schools several years later said: 


A survey showed that the seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils could go to the existing high school, 
so circumstances easily brought about the adoption 
of the 6-6 form of organization. 


=~ Elementary pupils who were formerly strangers 
to audio-visual aids can now have film strips and edu- 

g cational films as they need them. For the first time 

3 seventh- and eighth-grade pupils enjoy the benefits 

of homemaking and industrial arts, and a supervised 

F physical education program with a suitable gymnasium. 

7 The facilities of the six-year high school also in- 

. clude a science laboratory and library. 


: Although the teaching staff was reduced from 

28 to 24 persons, the young people now have a full- 
time teacher for vocal music and music appreciation, 
and for band and instrumental music. There is a half- 
time librarian. Teachers' salaries have been increased 


Many other illustrations could be given, and each would 
show not only that reorganised schools provide better educa- 
tion but, significantly, that almost every one is happy about 
the change *nd proud of what has been done, in spite of bitter 
controversies which in many cases preceded reorganization. 


There appears to be little doubt that a comprehensive 
program is needed in rural areas to prepare young people to 
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live in their own communities and in larger heavily populated 
communities. While the adults in rural communities have a 
tendency not to take part in the life of adjacent towns and 
cities so far as the education of their children is concerned, 
in almost every other respect they live as one family with the 
adjacent communities. Rural communities generally seek the 
services of the doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, the banker, 
the newspaper, the church, and the utility companies, and the 
protection of the police and fire departments. If the fathers 
do not work on the farm or in the orchard, they seek employ- 
ment in factories, businesses, and industries in the town or 
the city. The rural or suburban families even help materially 
to create the wealth of the city, but in many cases their 
children do not receive the kind of education they will need 
later to make a livelihood in the urban area. In order to 
learn to live with the peoples of this shrinking world, chil- 
dren living in rural communities must be exposed to an educa- 
tion which helps them understand and live with their neighbors, 


Modern times demand modern schools. Advanced pupils 
need high schools which will provide courses of study in busi- 
ness, general education, vocational training, home-making, 
and subjects required for college entrance. The elementary 
child should not only master the three R's, but should be 
given the training and experience needed to prepare him to 
live successfully in tomorrow's world as a member of a larger 
group of citizens. 


Special services, such as counseling, supervision, 
health services, and increased library facilities, are needed 
as well as more highly trained teachers to provide a broader 
training than is possible in small schools. 


The need for reorganization of schools in Indiana 
emphasized in the report of the Special Commission on Public 


Education tg the governor of Indiana in June, 1954, was stated 
as follows: 


In order to encourage better teacher preparation 
the communities of Indiana should continue to give their 
support to school consolidation. Small schools are 
free to bargain for, and actually to create a demand 
for, poorly educated teachers. They often shrink from 
furnishing these teachers with laboratory equipment, 
maps, and other necessary teaching materials. Thus 
the teacher-preparing institutions sometimes find that 
their best-trained teachers do not wish to work in 
such schools. 


6 

Report of the Special Commission on Public Education, to the 
Honorable Governor George N. Craig, Governor of Indiana, 
pe 10. 
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Educationally Sound Units 


Authorities differ concerning the minimum number of 
pupils necessary in a good administrative unit. Some reli- 
able educational authorities say that the number of pupils 
should be no less than 2,500, while others say that 1,200 
pupils are sufficient. The correct answer to this question 
can be made only after analyzing the conditions in the school 
district in which the schools are located. If the density of 
population is great and there are good roads, a minimum of 
2,500 pupils is desirable. In California, whereyer possible, 
10,000 pupils are included in a school district. Only where 
the population is extremely sparse are school districts organ- 
ized with fewer than 2,000 pupils. On the other hand, for 
sparsely settled areas where the roads may be unimproved or 
where there may be natural barriers, such as mountains and 
rivers, a unit of 1,200 pupils or even less is provided. 


Recently a committee consisting of experienced and well- 
qualified school men prepared an unpublished report in which 
minimum standards were suggested for Indiana school adminis- 
trative units for the Indiana State Commission for the Reorgan 
ization of School Corporations. This report stated that the 
minimum enrollment in a school corporation in Indiana should 
include no fewer than 2,000 public school pupils in grades 1 
through 12 and, whenever possible, the number of pupils re- 
siding in a school corporation should be larger. This same 
report recommended that a foureyear high school should not 
be operated with an enrollment of less than 500 pupils, a 
junior high school with less than 150 pupils per grade, or 
an elementary school with less than one teacher per grade. 
These standards seem to be both reasonable and defensible. 


According to the White House Conference Report, there 
is a trend for new schools to be larger and to include more 
special-purpose and multi-purpose rooms, and for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to be housed in separate buildings. 
Much progress has been made in the consolidation of small 
schools. It was estimated that the number of school centers 
in the United Stateg in 1959 would be 95,335, almost 24,000 
fewer than in 1954, 


Most lay and educational authorities agree that an ele- 
mentary school enrolling 25 pupils per grade is most desirable, 
There is a difference of opinion, however, as to how many 
pupils an elementary school should enroll. Opinions vary from 
150 to 800 pupils as a minimum for schools containing the firs 
six grades in heavily populated urban centers. 


7Pitzwater, C. 0., School District Reorganization, Policies, 
and Procedures, p. loo. 


8gchool Facilities Survey. 
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A study made by the Nation's Schools in 19549 reported 
that about 70 per cent of the superintendents polled thought 
that an enrollment of 250 to 500 was necessary in elementary 
schools to insure an efficient and economical program. How- 
ever, almost 50 per cent of the superintendents thought an 
enrollment of 350 to 550 pupils was still better. Inasmuch as 
many reorganized school districts are made up of smaller dis- 
tricts located in areas which are not densely populated, it 
would appear that the minimum enrollment for a good educational 
program in a six-year elementary school should be 150 pupils, 
with approximately 25 pupils enrolled in each grade. 


Authorities also differ concerning the minimum number 
of pupils needed in a high school in order to provide a satis- 
factory educational program. Ina study made in 1949, 
Oliver+° found that 37 "experts" and 41 "field men” whose 
contact with small high schools and whose educational insight 
might qualify them felt that an enrollment of 500 pupils was 
most desirable to provide a satisfactory minimum program in a 
four-year high school. Some reliable authorities place this 
minimum number as low as 300 pupils. Here again the number 
depends upon the density of population, the road factor, and 
the natural barriers. Most recent studies place this minimum 
figure at no less than 100 per grade. 


Dr. Conant's study of the American high school, pre- 
viously referred to, emphatically recommends that no four- 
year high school be established with an enrollment of less 
than 100 pupils in its graduating class. Because of drop- 
outs, such a high school would require a total enrollment 
of at least 500 pupils. So many outstanding school authori- 
ties agree on the figure of 500 pupils as a minimum enroll- 
ment in a modern high school, that it seems this figure is 
probably most desirable. 


The question arises as to whether Indiana high schools 
are large enough to provide a sound, adequate, and modern edu- 
cational program for the youth of the state. There were 842 
foureyear high schools reported in Indiana in 1950, of which 
776, or 92 per cent, had an enrollment of less than 500 pupils 
each. By 1958 the number of high schools had been reduced 
through reorganization to 710 high schools. Of this number, 
582, or 82 per cent, had an enrollment of less than 500 pupils 
and 128 had an enrollment of 500 or more pupils. 


It is interesting to note in Table 2 that 43 high 
schools in Indiana had an enrollment between 500 and 999 
pupils in 1950, 20 had an enrollment of from 1,000 to 1,499, 
and only 12 had an enrollment of 1,500 or more. In 1958 high 


2" What Size School Is Best?" Nation's Schools 54:59, October, 
1954. 


l0oliver, A. I., "How Big Should the Small School Be?" School 
and Society 69:127-128, February 19, 1949. 
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TABLE 2. ENROLLMENTS IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1950 AND 1958 


Number of schools 
Size of school Net change 
1950 1958 
0-49 75 22 -53 
50-99 317 163 -154 
100-199 241 240 -1 
200-299 69 89 +20 
300-399 39 35 <4 
400-499 26 33 +7 
500-999 43 74 +31 
1000-1499 20 19 -1 
1500 and over 12 35 +23 
Total 842 710 -132 
= 


Source: Indiana High School Athletic Association, Indiana's 
Consolidation Problem--The Small High School. 


schools with enrollments between 500 and 599 increased from 

43 to 74 and those with enrollments of 1,500 or over increased 
from 12 to 35. During this same period there was a decrease 
in the number of small high schools, 


Governing Body 


The time is long past when the governing function of 
any public school system should be vested in one man, regard- 
less of how good that person may be. This is true especially 
when that person is elected on a political ballot, such as is 
the case in the Indiana township trustee system, and when that 
individual is clothed with almost unlimited power and authore 
ity. Under a Board of Education and a trained school adminis- 
trator, there is less likelihood that action relating to the 
operation of the schools or the teaching personnel will be 
motivated by the personal feeling, bias, and prejudice of one 
mane 


In a considerable number of townships, especially those 
in which a larger town is located, the high school pupils are 
transferred to a town high school, as this makes it possible 
for both school districts to provide a better educational pro- 
gram. On closer scrutiny, however, it becomes apparent that 
the governing body of the transferring corporation has nothing 
to say about the education of the transferred pupils. Since 
the transferring corporation must pay tuition for the pupils 
transferred, this becomes "taxation without representation," 
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a principle for which blood was shed by our forefathers. In 
the larger reorganized school district there is only one board, 
and all segments of the newly reorganized school district are 
represented. 


In reorganized school districts functioning under a 
board of education and a superintendent of schools, the admin- 
istrative unit ‘s large enough to afford the employment of 
specialized staff officers and consultants to improve teaching 
performance and to provide education services and materials. 
Such a staff might include supervisors or consultants in music, 
art, elementary education, physical education, health, re- 
search, testing, guidance, vocational education, adult educa- 
tion, and medical, dental, and eye services and examinations. 
A large administrative unit could also provide teaching and 
supplementary aids, such as standardized tests, audio-visual 
aids, central library service, audiometric testing devices, 
remedial reading materials,and other devices and materials 
which the small school usually cannot afford. 


It should be kept in mind that being in a reorganized 
school district system does not necessarily make a school a 
good school. If the administrative authorities are concerned 
only about organizing larger schools and do not avail them- 
selves of well trained teachers, organize the schools more ef- 
fectively, and provide enriched course offerings, then the 
schools actually may be poorer and less effective than they 
were before reorganization took place. 


Howard A. Dawsonl1 prepared a blueprint for progress 
for a newly organized school district system. He suggested 
that a school-community program should include adult educa- 
tion, library service, recreation, and summer activities, 
Under special services he listed attendance, guidance, psycho- 
logical and psychiatric services; health services (including 
warm lunches); library service; special teachers in music, 
art, and physical education; special services for exceptional 
children (including the gifted); services for teachers in 
supervision and in-service training; professional libraries 
and instructional and audio-visual materials; and administra- 
tive services in the areas of personnel, business, school 
plant, transportation, research, evaluation, and coordination 
of various activities. Few, if any, small schools can afford 
these services, 


Education for the Handicapped and Gifted 


In the reorganized school district the administrative 
unit usually is large enough for special instruction, services, 
materials, and facilities to be provided for the less fortu- 
nate children in the community. Separate classes can be or- 


llpawson, H. A., "Blueprint for Progress," Phi Delta Kappan 
36:55-62, October, 1954, 
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ganized for the mentally and physically handicapped, the child 
with poor sight, the deaf, the hard of hearing, and the para- 
lytic. Many handicapped pupils can be made into self-sustaining 
citizens, but, even more important, they can be removed from 
their loneliness and placed in company with others who have 
similar deficiencies. Most individuals who do not have these 
handicaps are not aware of the heartaches, the frustrations, 
and the loneliness that such children must suffer. 


One cannot emphasize too strongly the opportunities for 
the superior child which can be provided in a reorganized 
school district. In most small school systems, and unfortu- 
nately in some larger school systems, the superior child is 
unchallenged and never reaches the full possibility of his 
mental stature. The economic loss to the community and to the 
country at large is increased when no special educational pro- 
gram is provided for children with exceptional ability. 


School Organization Plan 


In a reorganized school district it is possible to have 
a vertical plan of organization that is most effective in pro- 
viding a ggod educational program. The study by the Office of 
Education**“ found out that the most common type of vertical 
plan before reorganization was the 8-4 plan, in which the ele- 
mentary schools included the first eight grades, and the high 
school included the upper four grades. This study also re- 
vealed that some district schools which had the six-year high 
school after reorganization also had some eight-year elementa- 
ry schools, and that very few of the elementary schools had 
more than one grade assigned to each room. The majority of 
one-teacher schools before reorganization included pupils in 
several or all of the first eight grades. 


The Office of Education study further revealed that 
districts previously operating on the 8-4 plan had changed 
either to the 6-6 or the 6-3-3 plan. The six-year high school 
is generally best adapted to the school district where fewer 
than 800 pupils are enrolled in the upper six grades, while 
the separate three-year junior high school and three-year sen- 
ior high school offer the best educational opportunities where 
800 pupils or more are enrolled in the upper six grades. 


It is reasonable to assume that in newly reorganized 
school districts the problem of housing pupils in existing 
school plants greatly affects the vertical plan of school or- 
ganization adopted by the district. Experience has shown in 
recent years, however, that newly built secondary school fa- 
cilities are in most cases organized either under the six-year 
plan or the separate three-year high school pattern. 


12pitzwater, C. O., Educational Change in Reorganized School 
Districts, 53 pp. 
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The eight-year elementary school has limited advantages 
for seventh and eighth grade pupils. The average boy or girl 
between the ages 12 and 15 is undergoing physical and psycho- 
logical change, with its accompanying wide interests and de- 
sires for explorations, and should therefore best be educated 
in a school unit where the best learning conditions can be 
provided for his growth. It is often too costly to operate a 
separate junior high school or junior-senior high school in a 
small administrative school and, therefore, the adolescent is 
likely to have to take second place either to the elementary 
pupils in grades 1 through 6 or to the post-adolescent pupils 
in the senior high school. 


Standards in Reorganized Schools 


American social and economic life has become so complex 
that it is necessary to rely upon laws, regulations, boards, 
or specialized committees to protect the citizens or to keep 
them informed. When buying a product, the accepted standards 
under which it was made give the buyer some idea about how 
good or effective it is. The same is true when appraising an 
institution of learning. The educational effectiveness of a 
school can be judged by at least three means; namely, state 
department of education standards, preparation of teaching 
staff, and the opinions of parents and qualified observers. 


The Indiana State Department of Public Instruction re- 
quires that schools maintain minimum educational standards. 
The schools are examined and classified periodically: those 
maintaining the lowest standards are called "certified"; the 
next highest, "continuous"; and the highest, "first class." 
There is also a seldom-awarded "special first class" commis- 
sion. 


In 1957-1958 there were 126 reorganized school corpora- 
tions in which 170 high schools were located, 117 of which had 
an enrollment of less than 400 pupils. Only 10 of these small 
high schools had certified commissions, 60 had continuous com- 
missions, and 47, or considerably less than half, had first 
class commissions. It is most encouraging to note, however, 
that none of the 53 high schools having an enrollment of 400 
or over had a certified commission and only one had a contin- 
uous commission. Although the reorganization in these school 
corporations resulted in the formation of larger high schools, 
further reorganization needs to be effected in order that no 
corporation will have a high school having an enrollment of 
less than 500 pupils and the pupils in these high schools can 
expect to get adequate training to compete successfully with 
graduates of larger high schools. 


Unfortunately, no study has been made of the small 
high schools in unconsolidated districts, but it is generally 
known that an exceedingly small number of them can qualify for 
either first class or continuous commissions. 
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TABLE 3. 


HIGH SCHOOLS WHICH HELD VARIOUS INDIANA COMMISSIONS 


IN 1957-1958 IN THE 126 REORGANIZED SCHOOL CORPORATIONS, 
CLASSIFIED BY ENROLLMENT 


Certified Continuous First class 
commissioned |commissioned | commissioned 
Number schools schools schools 
Enrollment high 
schools 
Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 
cent cent cent 
1-99 30 3 10.0 26 86.7 1 3.3 
100-199 40 4 10,0 20 50.0 16 40.0 
200-299 35 3 8.6 12 34.3 20 57.1] 
300-399 12 2 16.7 10 83.3 
400-499 15 15 100.0 
500-999 .| 22 1 4.5 21 95.5 
1p00 or mor 16 16 100.0 
Total 170 10 5.9 61 35.9 99 58.2 
Source: Indiana, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indiana School Directory, 1957-1958; Official reports 
to the State wartecnt of Public Instruction, Form 9, 
1958-1959, 


In addition to being accredited by the Indiana State 
Department of Public Instruction, Indiana high schools may be 
accredited by a larger regional official body called the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Table 
4 shows that only 188 of the 710 high schools in Indiana in 
the school year 1958-1959 maintained standards high enough to 
qualify for membership in this organization. Of this number, 
only eight high schools, or 4.3 per cent, had an enrollment 
of less than 200; 57 high schools, or 30.3 per cent, had an 
enrollment between 200 and 500; and 123 high schools, or 65.4 
per cent, had an enrollment of 500 or more. 


In an appraisal of 47 Indiana school surveys conducted 
by the School Survey Staff of the School of Education of Indi- 
ana hag gtr a comparison was made of the conditions found 
in the township schools and thoge found in city, town, and re- 
organized school corporations. 


1S5church, He He, and Lewis, M. S., Apprai 
Me Se sal of School Surveys 
Conducted by the School of Tndiana Univer- 
sity, 66 PPe 
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Of the 29 township high schools in this study, only 
five qualified for a first class commission in Indiana and 
only two were eligible for membership in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In the same 
study, it was found that 36, or 90 per cent, of the 40 high 
schools located in city, town, or reorganized school corpora- 
tions qualified for a first class commission in Indiana and 
30, or 75 per cent, were eligible for membership in the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is 
evident, therefore, that the number of high schools that quali- 
fy on the basis of standards and accreditation is weighted 
strongly in favor of the larger high schools. 


TABLE 4. MEMBERS OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 1958-1959 


High schools 
Enrollment 
Number Per cent 
1-199 8 4.3 
200-499 57 30.3 
500-999 72 38.3 
1$00 and more 51 27.1 
Total 188 100,0 


Source; Official reports of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1958-1959, 


The study made by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, 14 previously referred to, presents most significant evi- 
dence that one of the most widespread of all of the educatione 
al changes in reorganized school districts is the improvement 
in the college preparation of teachers. In 88,2 per cent of 
the 432 districts reporting in this study the teaching staff 
had a higher level of college preparation than did the staffs 
of the old districts at the time of reorganization. In addi- 
tion, it was found that a greater percentage of the teachers 
in the smaller school districts were teaching subjects in 
which they did not have adequate preparation. 


There is also abundant evidence from parents, citizens, 
and qualified lay leaders that the larger reorganized school 
district is best able to provide a good educational program. 


l4ritewater, Ope cite, pp. 51-352. 
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Julian E. Butterworth, +> for example, has given considerable 

time and thought to studying the reorganized school district. 
He summarized the advantages of such a school when he pointed 
out that a strong reorganized school district means; 


For the teacher-- 


Only one grade per room in elementary school 

Fewer areas with fewer separate preparations for high 
school teachers 

Better facilities--lunch, library, laboratories 

More teaching materials--audio-visual 

Better services 

Higher pay 

Curriculum integration 

Better leadership--full time administrator 

More activities 

Secretarial help 


For the child-- 


A richer educational program for the children 

Better health services 

Better guidance 

Extra-class activities such as dramatics, photography 


Oo 


For the citizen-- 


Better community in which to live 
Organized school-community programs 
Adult education programs 


For the taxpayer-- 


Greater value for money expended 


From a parent's viewpoint Mrs. Raymond Reea?® summa- 
rized the advantages of the reorganized school district which 
undoubtedly represents the opinion of many parents who have 
observed the changes in schools as they were transformed from 
small schools to larger reorganized schools. The only disad- 
vantage which Mrs. Reed observed was that there may be some 
loss to the pupils in the sociability and fellowship which 
they enjoy in the smaller groups. Among the advantages, Mrs. 
Reed listed the following: 
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Transportaion problems are solved. ti 
Music programs are expanded. se 


15putterworth, J. E., "District Organization Matters to You," 
Phi Deita Kappan 32:297-298, March, 1951. 


16Reed, (Mrs. ) Raymond, "We Formed a Unit District," Phi Delta 
Kappan 352:555, March, 1951. 
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Larger classes tend to stimulate pupils to do better 
work. 

Teachers are paid better salaries, which makes it 
easier to attract good teachers. 

Janitor service is improved. 

The gymnasium provides a better opportunity for intra- 
murals and sports. 

Vocational training is added to the curriculum. 

Teachers for special classes are employed. 

Hot lunches are served. 


The Elementary School 


If all other factors are equal, the number of resident 
pupils and elementary classrooms in the territory before it 
was reorganized would probably be the most important factor in 
determining the educational differences resulting from reore 
ganization. If the prevailing pattern was one-room schools, 
the educational difference would be considerable. On the 
other hand, if the elementary school was organized with only 
one grade per teacher, the educational gap would be less. 


There has been a considerable amount of sentiment at- 
tached to the one-room school by those who have attended such 
a school, but in most cases the recipients of such an educa- 
tion have never attended school in a reorganized district and 
therefore do not realize that their opportunities for educa- 
tional growth are decidedly limited in the one-room school. 
Probably the only real advantage to the small one-room school 
is that pupils live closer together as a family of children of 
all ages, in a building located closer to home. But even this 
advantage can be turned into a tremendous handicap when the 
pupil leaves the elementary school either to go to a large 
high school or to live in a community of many people in a town 
or city. Who is there who can believe honestly that better 
education can be provided when the teacher must teach six to 
eight grades of subject matter daily in a drafty drab room, 
using limited tools of instruction and working with little or 
no supervision or associates, and when the pupil is exposed to 
the same limitations plus the fact that he has little oppor- 
tunity to obtain training in the special subjects or to engage 
in group play and extracurricular activities with fellows of 
his own age, and that he has no experienced guidance counselor 
to turn to for help? 


The limitations in small school districts are evident 
in a report of a study by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in which it was found that there are far more special 
service personnel employed by reorganized school districts, 
either on a part-time or a full-time basis, and in school 
districts enrolling in excess of 500 pupils. Among the most 
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often mentioned services in the order of the number of fimes 
they are found in 491 reorganized school districts are: 


Music supervisor (430) 

School nurse (224) 

Guidance counselor (210) 

General instructional supervisor (191) 
Art supervisor (184) 

Physical education supervisor (177) 
School physician (138) 

Speech correctionist (125) 

Dental hygienist (101) 

School psychologist (11) 

Director of audio-visual aids (11) 


A studyl8 conducted by the Research Department of the 
Illinois Education Association of the one-room rural schools 
in Illinois provides further evidence of the limitations in 
small school districts. In this study there seems to be con- 
siderable evidence that the pupil attending a one-room school 
is at a disadvantage because of the lack of modern facilities 
and tne fact that he often has few classmates of the same age. 
In many cases no special service or tools of instruction 
are provided, hot lunches are not generally served, class per- 
lods are of only a few minutes duration, and teachers are un- 
dertrained and limited in background, and are required to 
teach six or eight grades each semester. When the schools 
are reorganized into larger districts, supplementary teacher 
aids are provided, such as film and movie projectors, tape re- 
corders, record players, radios, duplicating machines, and 
typewriters. 


This mass of data as to what is happening to the edu- 
cational program and offerings in reorganized school districts 
should cause the skeptic to stop and think twice before oppos- 
ing any reasonable plan of reorganization of smaller school 
districts. 


In a study of small school districts the writer 
found that elementary schools are particularly limited in ther 
educational program because teachers have to teach more than 
one grade per room, facilities for art instruction are limited 
and supervision in art is limited. 


The Junior High School 


As has been stated previously, most small school dis- 
tricts are organized on an 8-4 plan. In larger reorganized 


17 pitzwater, op. cit. 


Education Association, Research Department, 
munity Unit Schools. 
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school districts, where there are a greater number of school 
children residing, it is possible to organize the schools on 
a 6-6, a 6-3-3, or a 6-2-4 plan. 


Neither the elementary school nor the senior high school 
is well adapted to deal with the junior high school child. 
This child needs specially trained, sympathetic, and under- 
standing teachers, a curriculum adapted to his needs and de- 
sires, a trained counselor to guide him, a testing specialist 
to determine his capacities and interests so as to reduce the 
chances of his becoming maladjusted, an extracurricular pro- 
gram in which he can explore his hidden talents and interests 
and satisfy his gregarious instincts, and an assembly and in- 
tramural program to vent his pent up emotions and help him 
find himself among his fellows. Unfortunately, many junior 
high schools do not provide this environment adequately, but 
they should put forth every effort to do so. 


The enrichment in the curriculum and the program of a 
junior high school, which can be provided only in a larger 
school corporation, has much to do with the successful develop- 
ment of the pupil and his retention in school. The writer at- 
tempted, some years ago to summarize the claims made by au- 
thorities in the junior high school field favoring the junior 
high school as an integral part of the vertical plan of school 
organization. The following summary of this study points out 
the advantages of the junior high school in contrast to the 
8-4 vertical plan of school organization. 


A. Relative to the curriculum: 


1. It is easier, under the junior high school plan, to 
provide instruction at reasonable cost in such sub- 
jects as home economics, industrial arts, music, and 
physical education. 


2. The content and organization of the curriculum in the 
various subject areas can be materially improved in 
the junior high school because: 


a. Better prepared teachers can be employed. 
b. The departmentalized system enables teachers to 
become specialists in certain areas. 


3. There ig likely to be more favorable opportunity for 
introducing desirable curriculum changes in a reor- 
ganized school which is free from the restrictions 
imposed by precedent and tradition. 


Be Relative to provision for individual differences: 


1. It is easier to provide differentiated curricula and 
elective courses to suit the different abilities, 
needs, and interests of individual pupils. 


2. Better provision can be made for pupils to try out ine 
dividual abilities and interests through exploratory 
courses. 
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3. Pupils can be given more effective assistance with in- 
dividual difficulties and problems through provision 
for more adequate guidance services. 


4. It is easier to adapt instructional content and method 
to individual abilities, needs, and interests, through 
such practices as homogeneous grouping, two- or three- 
level courses of study, and diagnostic and remedial 
activities. 


5. Better provision can be made for meeting the needs of 
exceptional children, such as the gifted, the mentally 
retarded, and the physically handicapped. 


6. Because of the larger pupil enrollment in the typical 
junior high school, the service of the specialists in 
such areas as guidance, reading, and speech can be 
provided more economically. 


7. %It is easier to provide for the individual abilities, 
needs, and interests of all pupils through a broad 
offering of extra-class activities. 


&. Because of a more flexible administrative organization 
and curricular program, the needs of over-age pupils 
and problem children can be more readily satisfied. 


9. Flexible promotion policies, such as promotion by sub- 
ject and more frequent promotions, are more easily 
practiced. 


Relative to acceleration, retardation, economy of time, 
and articulation: 


1. Better provision can be made for the acceleration of 
superior pupils, permitting them to complete the jun- 
ior high school program in less than the usual time. 


2. Failures and retardation can be reduced through: 


a. Differentiated curricula and elective courses 

be. A program better suited to the needs and inter- 
ests of adolescents 

Ce More adequate guidance facilities 

d. More capable teachers 

e. A more effective remedial program. 


3. A larger percentage of pupils can be retained in 
school through the ninth grade and into the senior 
high school, because of: 


a. A curriculum which is better suited to the needs 
and interests of adolescents 

b. Better articulation between grades 8 and 9 

ce Broader opportunities for participation in extra- 
class activities 

ad. More adequate guidance facilities 

e. A larger proportion of male teachers 
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f. Segragation from younger children 
ge A more mature disciplinary situation. 


Waste of time and effort in the educational program 
can be reduced by: 


a. Elimination of duplication in subject matter 
b. Better articulation in content and methods 
from grade to grade. 


Pupils can begin earlier the study of secondary school 
subjects, which sometimes leads to entrance upon 
college work at a younger age. 


Relative to the teaching staff: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


More men teachers will be attracted than in the eight- 
year elementary school, because of: 


a. Higher salaries (generally, because of increased 
training) 

be. Increased prestige 

ce Improved opportunities for advancement. 


Teachers will be stimulated to re-evaluate their phi- 
losophy of education and teaching practices through 
participation in developing a new institution, frse 


from the restraints imposed by tradition and prece- 
dent. 


Because of a larger student body and teaching staff in 
grades 7 and 8, more adequate supervision of teachers 
can be provided in those grades, with consequent im- 
provement in the instructional activities and program 
of the school. 


Relative to individual differences: 


1. 
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3. 


The social composition of the youth attending school 
has changed--the boys and girls are tending to become 
cross sections of their age groups. Our school popu- 
lation has become more heterogeneous. 


New services are needed in schools so that pupils may 
learn by experience rather than by passive responses, 


Junior high schools facilitate the development of a 
curriculum in which all students can enjoy success-- 
for example, the average slow learners. Remedial 
classes in reading and other basic areas can be pro- 
vided to be more nearly geared to the developmental 
tasks of this age group. 


Relative to socialization: 


1. 


The particular lessons of the early adolescent period 
are emotional and social, not intellectual. 


2. Boys and girls learn to work together on common inter-~ 
ests and to subordinate personal differences in pur- 
suit of a common goal. 


3. School can lose its appeal, and education must cater 
to the selective interests of the adolescent before 
the ordinary high school age is reached. 


G. Relative to facilities and equipment: 


The junior high school is capable of providing more ade= 
quate libraries, better housing, and better instructional 
facilities and equipment than are provided in the upper 
grades of the traditional elementary school. The cost is 
not significantly different from that in the 6-4 system. 


H. Relative to the effects on the elementary school and the 
senior high school; 


1. It might relieve the present overcrowded condition in 
some elementary buildings. 


2. It might also relieve the overcrowded condition in the 
high schools. 


A junior high school functioning as it should will help 
to bridge the gap between the elementary school and the high 
school, it will encourage the pupil to stay in school longer, 
it will tide the pupil over a very turbulent period in his 
life, and it will probably set the pupil's sail in the right 
direction to become a good, self-supporting citizen. 


The Senior High School 


The educational advantages in reorganized school dis- 
tricts progressively increase from the elementary to the jun- 
ior high to the senior high school. It is in the senior high 
school that the greatest contrasts between the small high 
school and the high school enrolling a minimum of 75 to 100 
pupils per grade are found. Few persons who have not had ex- 
perience in a larger high school can realize the limitations 
in the small one, 


The needs for reorganized school districts are described 
by Hall, Leathers, and Roberts, 9 who point out that a broader 
educational program is needed among the rural youth if they 
are to live successfully not only in their own community but 
also in larger areas of denser population. Among the special- 
ized courses needed for such a program are industrial arts, 
home-making, guidance, preparation for college, general edu- 


195011, R. Me; Leathers, F. P.3 and Roberts, C. Te, "Organi- 
zation of Schools and Administrative Units,” Review of 


Educational Research 25:334-339, October, 1955. 
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cation, and business education. In addition, special services 
should be provided, such as counseling, supervision, care of 
mental and physical health, and so forth. This article states 
that, when the high schools of Missouri were reorganized be- 
tween 1947-1948 and 1953-1954 into larger school units, the 
number of specific courses increased as much as 64 per cent. 


In a study in 1953 of the joint and consolidated 
schools in Indiana, Robbins stated that, when reorganization 
of the high school resulted in a material increase in the en- 
rollment, there was marked improvement in both the quantity 
and quality of the curricular offerings. 


Rachford,21 in a study made in 1954, agreed with Robbing 
stating that "frequently the smaller schools offered only the 
16 units necessary for graduation. In such schools the variety 
of interests and needs of the individual cannot be satisfied. 


Glenn22 reported in a study made in 1954 (see Table 5) 


TABLE 5¢ CARNEGIE UNITS OFFERED IN SELECTED INDIANA HIGH 
SCHOOLS, BY SUBJECTS, 1953-1954 
Number of Carnegie units 
Subject Schools Schools 
enrolling enrolling 
100 or less 400 or more 

English 3.80 5.33 
Social studies 3.00 3.67 
Science 2.00 3.233 
Mathematics 2.20 4.17 
Foreign language 1.00 4.67 
Business education 3.20 7.33 
Distributive education 1.00 
Health 2.00 3.00 
Home economics 3.00 4,00 
Agriculture 2.20 4.00 
Industrial arts 5.00 
Trade and industry 1.30 
Diversified occupations 1.30 
Music 1.20 6.17 
Art 220 3.335 


of the Joint and Consolidated 


20Robbins, C. E., A Stud 
Schools in Indfana with Particular Reference to Their 


Legal Status and Their Operating Procedures, p. 203. 
2lRachford, G. Re, A Study of Sixty Consolidated School Cor- 
porations in Indfana, p. 


22glenn, E. Es, Administrative and Educational Adequacy of 
Indiana Joint School Organizations, pp. 151-152. 
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that Indiana high schools enrolling 400 or more pupils offered 
32 more subjects, such as advanced mathematics courses, modern 
foreign languages, vocational courses, shop work, various sci- 
ences, arts and crafts, and so forth, than were found in 
schools enrolling 100 or fewer pupils, besides offering more 
units in those subjects offered in both sizes of schools. 


Glenn further found that Indiana high schools having 
enrollments between 300 and 399 offered twice as many Carnegie 
units in their curricula as were offered in smaller high 
schools (see Table 6). 


TABLE 6. CARNEGIE UNITS OFFERED IN SELECTED INDIANA HIGH 
SCHOOLS, 1953-1954, ACCORDING TO SIZE OF SCHOOL 


Enrollment in Average number Per cent of 
grades 9-12 of units increase 
Fewer than 100 23.30 

100-199 32.52 36.64 
200-299 39.71 66.35 
300-399 48.76 104.37 
400 and over 56.66 138.07 


In a study, made some years ago by the Texas Research 
League, it was found that the typical Texas high school en- 
rolling 200 pupils had 11 subjects in its curriculum, that in 
a high school enrolling 201 to 500 pupils there were 18 sub- 
jects included in the curriculum and in a high school enroll- 
ing more than 500 there were 27 subjects included (see Table 


Although the increased number of subjects included in 
the curricula of reorganized high school districts as contrast- 
ed to that in small high schools is one measure of the superi- 
or educational program available to pupils, it is by no means 
the only one. Another measure is the extent to which the sub- 
jects can be enriched and adapted to the many and varied inter 
ests and aptitudes of pupils. The larger the high school, up 
to 1,500 to 1,800 pupils, the greater the opportunity to en- 
rich courses and adapt them to the needs of pupils. 


Americans agree that the public school should provide 
an educational program for all the children of all the people. 
This means that the educational program of the school must be 
diversified to such an extent that every pupil will have an 
opportunity to grow to the maximum of his ability and capacity. 
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TABLE 7. 
SIZES IN TEXAS 


SUBJECTS OFFERED IN TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOLS OF VARYING 


Offerings in Offerings in 


with fewer than 200 


with 201-500 pupils 


Offerings in schools 
with more than 500 


pupils pupils 
English English English 
Algebra Algebra ; Algebra 
General mathematics |General mathematics |General mathematics 
Civics Civics Civics 
History History Histo 
General science General science General science 
Biology Biology Biology 
Typing Typing Typing 
Bookkeeping Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 
Home economics Home economics Home economics 
Agriculture Agriculture Agriculture 
Plane geometry Plane geometry 
Chemistry Chemi stry 
Shop Shop 
Shorthand Shorthand 
Foreign languages Foreign languages 
Commercial subjects | Commercial subjects 
Band Band 
Trigonometry 
Solid geometry 
Physics 
Special social 
studies 
Distributive educa- 
tion 
Choral music 
Driver education 
Journalism 
Arts and crafts 
Source: Hill, W. W., Study Material Prepared for Education 
Committee, Indiana thanber of Commerce, Indianapolis, 


Pe 


District Structure in Texas). 


O (quoting Texas Research League study, Schod 


One ninth grade course in English cannot satisfy the 
combined interests and capacities of those who are going to 
college, those who are going into business, those who will 
work on the farm or in the factory, those who are literarily 
inclined, those who have great mental ability, and those who 
But, in a large district high school 
several ninth grade English classes can be organized and pu- 
pils can be assigned to each section according to their inter- 


have limited ability. 


ests, needs, and capacities. 


The texts, methods, procedures, 


and activities must be adapted to the nature of the pupils as- 
signed to the class, and the teachers assigned to the various 
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classes must be those who are prepared adequately to teach the 
classes and are sympathetic with the pupils assigned to them. 


The opportunities for enrichment within almost any high 
school subject field are great. In English, for example, 
there can be classes in radio and television, public speaking, 
debate, journalism, dramatics, creative writing, and so forth; 
in music there can be classes for orchestras and bands on dif- 
ferent levels, instrumental groups, choruses, glee clubs, and 
an a cappela choir. Similar opportunities are available in 
science, mathematics, athletics, home economics, vocational 
shops, art, and others. 


In the field of extracurricular activities the oppor- 
tunities for the enrichment of the educational program in the 
junior and senior high schools depends on the number of pupils 
enrolled and the number, load, and diversity of interests of 
the teaching staff. It is here that pupils have a chance to 
grow through participation and expression in areas in which 
they feel that they have some competencies and interests. In 
small high schools pupils find few who have the same interests 
but in a large high school there are usually a number of stu- 
dents who can explore similar interests together under the 
guidance and stimulation of a competent teacher. These ex- 
periences, gained through the informal club, assembly, or 
group activity, have proved to be as important in training 
good citizens and making vocationally independent breadwinners 
as the more formal curricular classes. : 


Another advantage in the larger high school is that it 
can employ a guidance director and well trained counselors who 
can help the pupil find himself through counseling, through 
the use of cumulative records and tests of all kinds, and 
through assistance in job selection and placement. 


The reorganized high school district is also more like- 
ly to provide adequate plant and classroom facilities, labora- 
tories, shops, and tools of instruction than the small high 
school. The science laboratories in small schools are partice- 
ularly lacking in facilities, with some of them not even 
having a demonstration desk with gas and electric outlets, a 
sink, and running water, and having very little in the way of 
scientific apparatus, chemicals, and supplies. Pupils from 
such schools have difficulty when they reach college in com- 
peting with classmates who have come from high schools where 
they have had good science training in modern classrooms and 
laboratories. While the science laboratory is a good illus- 
tration of the limitations of the small school, it is not the 
only one. 


Kent25 made a study in 1955 of 23 high schools before 
reorganization took place and of the nine larger high schools 
after the districts were reorganized (see Table 8). After re- 


23Kent, W. K., Educational Opportunities in Nine Indiana Re- 
organized High Schools. 
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organization a progressively increasing number of teachers had 
only one or two subjects for which to prepare daily, while in 
the smaller high schools some had as many as four subjects for 
which to prepare. It stands to reason that (1) teachers who 
have only one subject for which to make daily preparation are 
better informed to teach than those who have two or more; (2) 
it is much easier to find teachers who have major or minor 
preparations in one subject than in more than one subject; and 
(3) teachers who are seeking positions will go to the larger 
district high schools where they are more likely to be assigned 
fewer subjects, all other conditions being equal. 


TABLE 8. FHIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS TEACHING IN ONE SUBJECT FIELD 
BEFORE AND THREE YEARS AFTER REORGANIZATION IN INDIANA, 
1955-1956 


Subject- Original schools (23) | Reorganized schools (9) 
matter 
field 
Number of Per cent Number of Per cent 
teachers teachers 
1 39 27.9 84 57.2 
2 78 55.7 60 40.8 
3 20 14.3 3 2.0 
4 3 2.2 
Total 140 100.0 147 100.0 
= 


Source: Kent, W. K., Educational Opportunities in Nine 
Indiana Reorganized High Schools, p. 926 


The modern comprehensive high school provides an en- 
riched educational program for children of many different in- 
terests, aptitudes, and abilities. James B, Conant, in his 
widely acclaimed study The American High School Today, speaks 
quite convincingly in favor of the large comprehensive high 
school. He says: 


The enrollment of many American high schools is 
too small to allow a diversified curriculum except at 
exorbitant expense. The prevalence of such high 
schools--those with graduating classes of less than 
one hundred students--constitutes one of the serious 
obstacles to good secondary education throughout the 
United States. I believe such schools are not ina 
position to provide a satisfactory education for any 
group of their students--the academically talented, 


the vocationally oriented, or the slow reader. “4 


Ratings of the curriculum in the 29 township high 
schools and the 40 city, town, and reorganized school corpora- 


tions mentioned earlier, that were surveyed by the sch 
vey staff of Indiana University, are given in Table 9, 


TABLE 9. 


get sur- 


RATINGS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA IN SURVEYED 


TOWNSHIPS AND SURVEYED CITY, TOWN, AND REORGANIZED SCHOOL 


CORPORATIONS IN INDIANA 


City, town, and 
Townships reorganized school 
corporations 
Ratings 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
of of of of 
schools schools schools schools 
(N = 29) (N = 40) 
Limited 20 68.9 6 15.0 


It will be observed that only two, or seven per cent, 
of the 29 township high schools, were rated as having a broad 
curriculum, while 20, or 68.9 per cent, were rated as having a 
limited curriculum. Among the 40 high schools located in city, 
town, or reorganized school corporations, 23, or 57.5 per cent, 
were rated as having a broad curriculum, while only six, or 
15 per cent, were considered as having a limited curriculum. 
This is eee ae | evidence that the educational offerings in 
the high schools in city, town, and reorganized school corpo- 
rations were superior to those in the townships. 


The facilities in special classrooms in these high 
schools were much poorer in the township high schools than in 
the city, town, and reorganized school corporations, as shown 
in Table 10. The lack of proper facilities in small high 
schools in such special classes as science, industrial arts, 
and business education makes it impossible to train a pupil 
properly in these subjects no matter how good the teachers may 
be. Several of the science laboratories consisted of a normal 
classroom with standard regulation seats, no demonstration 


24Conant, op. cits, Pe 77s 
25church and Lewis, op. Cite, Pe 46. 
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TABLE 10. 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE SURVEYED TOWNSHIPS AND CITY, TOWN, 
AND REORGANIZED SCHOOL CORPORATIONS IN INDIANA* 
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RATINGS OF THE FACILITIES IN SPECIAL CLASSROOMS IN 


City, town, and 


Townships reorganized school 
corporations 
Ratings 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
of of schools of of schools 

schools rated schools rated 

rated (N = 29) rated | (N = 40) 
SPECIAL ART ROOMS 
Good 3 8 20 
Fair 1 3 16 40 
Inadequate 3 10 16 40 
None reported 25 87 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Good 2 7 19 48 
Fair 9 31 12 30 
Inadequate 18 62 9 22 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Good 3 10 21 53 
Fair 7 24 14 35 
Inadequate 19 66 5 12 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Good 1 3 17 43 
Fair S 14 18 45 
Inadequate 11 38 5 12 
None reported 13 45 
LI BRARY 
Good 2 7 20 50 
Fair 5 17 10 25 
Inadequate 22 76 10 25 
SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 
Good 2 7 17 43 
Fair 8 27 9 22 
Inadequate 19 66 14 35 


*I bid, » Pe 47. 
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desk, no gas or electric outlet, a few simple pieces of appa- 
ratus, and a mop bowl with running water. A student taking a 
course in a science laboratory of this kind is not only robbed 
of a good education in science but faces the prospect of being 
unable to cope with college or university science later on. 
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CHAPTER III 
CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIANA SCHOOL REORGANI ZATIONS 


Studies of school reorganization have been made in most 
states in recent years. The Committee on School District Reor 
ganization of the American Association of School Administrators 
completed a national study in 1958. Pitzwater studied 16 
states in 1957. Glenn, Huys, Jordan, Kent, and Rachford stud- 
ied specific Indiana school organization problems. Indiana 
and Purdue universities, the Indiana Chamber of Commerce, the 
League of Women Voters, the Indiana Farm Bureau, and professors 
of school administration in the state have added to the liter- 
ature on Hoosier school reorganization. 


What types of communities have consolidated their schod 
units in Indiana? What are the trends in reorganization? How 
large are the reorganized districts? What size schools do 
they operate? How are they formed? What is the size and na- 
ture of the school board? What type of administration is pro- 
vided? These and related questions are frequently raised by 
legislators, local officials, and citizens' groups. The sta- 
tus of the school district reorganization movement in Indiana, 
the characteristics of the reorganized districts, and the 
nature of the educational program are all of importance in 
considering the school reorganization plan in many communities. 


The Status of Reorganized Districts 


The data appearing in succeeding chapters of this study 
refer only to school corporations which have been legally reor 
ganized and are operating as single districts. Reorganized 
districts have only one school board and one tax levy. Each 
operates with the powers of city or town school corporations. 
Three commonly used terms for reorganized school units in 
Indiana are "consolidated school corporation,” "metropolitan 
district,” and “county unit." These terms for consolidation 
of school districts are identical in meaning, since the member 
school corporations have been legally abolished and have been 
superseded by the reorganized district which serves as an inde- 
pendent school administrative, fiscal, and tax unit. 


Indiana operated only a few joint schools in 1958-1959, 
These are a relic of an earlier day, although Pennsylvania 
still frequently forms high school districts by joint agree- 
ment. A joint school may be operated by two or more school 
corporations which continue as legally separate units. Many 
Indiana school reorganizations have been formed by the formal 
merger of former joint partners. A few reasonably adequate 
joint schools are still operated in Indiana, but they have not 
been included in this study because they are not truly reor- 
— school districts and their number is rapidly decreas- 
nge 
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Reorganized School Districts 


The formation of 30 newly reorganized school districts, 
as of August 1, 1959, brought the total number of school merg- 
ers in Indiana to 159, as may be seen in Figure 1. These in- 
cluded 321 former school townships and 84 former school cities 
or towns which had voluntarily merged into larger and more 
adequate school districts. Seventy-three, or 46 per cent of 
these mergers, took place during the three-year period 1957 
through 1959. 


Data in Table llshow the postwar progress in school 
reorganization in Indiana. The number and size of reorganiza- 
tions gradually increased after 1952. Mergers including five 


TABLE 11. INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 1959 AND 
FORMER SCHOOL CORPORATIONS ABOLISHED 


Reorganized Number of corporations abolished 

districts 

Year 

established 

Number) Per School |School cit- Per cent 

cent | towne or towns/Total) each year 
ships 
1945 and 
before 4 2.3 4 4 8 2.0 

1946 1 0.6 } 1 2 0.5 
1947 7 3.9 12 6 18 4.4 
1948 8 4.5 16 5 21 5.2 
1949 8 4.5 20 2 22 5.4 
1950 6 3.4 9 3 12 3.0 
1951 6 3.4 8 5 13 3.2 
1952 10 5.6 17 8 25 6.2 
1953 11 6.3 14 8 22 5.4 
1954 10 5.5 14 8 22 5.4 
1955 16 9.9 26 6 32 7.9 
1956 18 | 10.1 32 8 40 9.9 
1957 25 | 14.1 56 6 62 15.3 
1958 18 | 10,1 28 3 31 7.7 
1959** 30 | 16.6 64 11 75 18.5 
Total 178* [100.0 321 84 405 100.9 


*This total includes 19 corporations reorganized two or more 
times (retreads). There were, therefore, 159 reor- 
ganized corporations in existence in 1959, 


*#as of August 1, 1959. 
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Figure 1. Consolidated School Corporations and Reorganiza- 
tions in Indiana, August 1, 1959 
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or six townships have frequently been made as localities have 
striven for more adequate high schools and transportation sys- 
tems. Three county units have been formed, and three other 
counties have reorganized all territories within the county. 


Table 12 shows the composition of 159 reorganized 
Indiana school corporations, as of August 1, 1959. About one 
third of the reorganizations include from three to six former 
school corporations. Pulaski County includes 10 former town- 
ships in one school merger. More than half of the reorganiza- 
tions include only two former corporations--two townships, or 
a city and a township. Township school boards have been formed 
in 21 large townships which added no territory. 


TABLE 12, NUMBER OF FORMER UNITS IN 159 REORGANIZED SCHOOL 
CORPORATIONS 


Number Number of Pe» cent of 
of former reorganized reorgani sed 
units districts districts 
1 21 13.2 
2 81 51.0 
3 30 18.9 
4 11 6.9 
5 11 6.3 
6 4 2.5 
10* 1 0.6 

Total 159 100.0 


*There are no corporations with 7, 8, or 9 former units. 


Undoubtedly ones 202, Acts of 1959, which requires 
adequate enrollments, 1-12 organization, and inclusion of all 
territory in a county in future reorganization proposals, will 
result in other counties being added to the roll, which now 
pecs of Brown, Clinton, oyd, Ohio, Posey, and Pulaski 
counties. 


As may be seen in Table 13, most Indiana school re- 
organizations were formed in accordance with provisions of 
Chapter 143, Acts of 1947, and of acts amendatory thereto. The 
second most popular act has been Chapter 226, Acts of 1949-- 
the metropolitan district act. 


More than 50 per cent of Indiana school reorganizations 
4ncluded both rural and urban territory, and, as shown in Table 
14, cities or towns were merged with townships in 79 of 159 re 
organizations formed by August 1, 1959. Only 21 of the reor- 
ganized units were former townships which changed organization 
but did not add territory. 
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INDIANA LAWS AS OF AUGUST, 1959 


Law used Cc 
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REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS FORMED UNDER VARIOUS 


onsolidated school units formed 


Chapter Year Number Per cent 
25 1873* 1 0.6 
68 1947 a 2.5 
123 1947 121 76.1 
226 1949 25 15.7 
88 1953 3 1.9 
15 1955 5 3.1 
159 


Total 


100.0 


*an amendment in 1947 made reorganization of a county board 


possible. 


TABLE 14. INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 1959, 
CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF FORMER SCHOOL CORPORATIONS 


Number of Per cent of 
reorganized reorganized 
school districts] school districts 


Classification 


City or town and township 54 34,0 
City or town and two or more 

neighboring townships 25 15.7 
Single township 21 13.2 
Two or more townships 56 35.2 
County unit 3 1.9 
Total 159 100.0 


Source; Official reports to the Indiana State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Form 9A, 1959, 


Fifty-nine mergers were formed by combining from two to 
six townships. Of this number, three were complete county 
units, including all cities and towns in the county. Recent 
Indiana reorganization acts permit crossing township and 
county lines, forming community units, and including rural and 
urban territory. 
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Population and Area 


Data in Table 15, based on the United States Census 
classification of rural and urban areas in 1950, indicate that 
58, or 68.2 per cent, of the Indiana reorganized school dis- 
tricts in 1955 did not include urban territory (incorporated 
places having a population of 2,500 or suburban areas having 
a dense population). The number of reorganizations encompass- 
ing some urban area at that time was 27, or 31.8 per cent of 
the total. The population of reorganized districts having an 
entirely rural population ranged from 1,300 to 6,398, while 
that of urban-rural units ranged from 3,906 to 42,435. A 
simple minimum standard for reorganization is to include 
enough territory to embrace a population of not less than 
10,000, since this would generally be the minimum needed to 
provide a public school enrollment of 2,000 pupils in grades 
1 through 12. 


TABLE 15. INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 1955 WHICH 
HAD AN ENTIRELY RURAL OR A COMBINATION URBAN=-RURAL POPULA-=- 
TION, AND THE RANGE OF POPULATION IN EACH CLASSIFICATION 
ACCORDING TO THE 1950 CENSUS 


Reorgani zations Range of population 
Classification 
Number | Per cent Lowest Highest 
Entirely rural 
population 58 68.2 1,300 6,598 
Urban-rural 
population 27 31.8 3,906 42,435 
Total 85 100,0 1,300 42,435 


Source; Official school reports, and Raghford, G. R., A Study 
of Sixty Consolidated School Corporations in IndTana. 


Fewer than 24 of the 85 Indiana consolidated school 
districts in 1955 had 6,000 inhabitants. In fact, 61 reorgan- 
izations (see Table 16) had fewer than 5,000 inhabitants. In 
many instances this resulted from the inclusion of too little 
territory in reorganized units. One unit contained only 18 
square miles, the equivalent of about half a township of aver- 
age size. On the other hand, the Brown County unit was 324 
square miles in area. Sparsely settled regions must necessar- 
ily include a relatively large area in order to meet minimum 
population and enrollment standards, 
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TABLE 16. AREA IN SQUARE MILES AND DENSITY OF POPULATION PER 
SQUARE MILE IN 85 REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN INDIANA, 
CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION OF THE DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO THE 
1950 CENSUS 


= == 
Range in area in|Range in density of 
square miles population per 
Population of |Number of square mile 
the reorganized] districts 
district 


Smallest] Largest |Smallest Largest 


Less than 2,500 21 18 84 18 107 
2,500-4,999 40 22 183 24 175 
5,000-9,999 15 31 324 19 271 

10,000-14,999 5 48 146 84 287 

15,000 or more 4 25.5 71.5 517 1,664 

Total 85 18 324 18 1,664 


Source: Annual school reports and Areas of the United States 
(Seventeenth Census of the United States), by the De- 
partment of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Density of population in the 85 Indiana reorganized 
school districts ranged from 18 to 1,664 inhabitants per 
square mile. The more populous units included incorporated 
cities or towns, while the more sparsely settled areas often 
did not. The reorganizations having inadequate population 
were often adjacent to nearby independent school units suf- 
fering from the same basic inadequacy. 


Sociologists differ in opinion concerning the advis- 
ability of including cities in reorganized school districts. 
Indiana, plagued by the difficulties resulting from 
sparsely settled rural areas, has tended to include villages, 
towns, and cities. Regardless of sociological implications, 
it is difficult in many sections of the state to defend 
separate urban and rural school units. Apparently many Indi- 
ana school reorganizations favor a community type of school 
unit which includes the major and minor community centers and 
the surrounding rural area. The reasons for the establishment 
of such mergers are also economic and fiscal in character. 

Few areas can afford to operate separate school systems having 
a divided local tax base, if economical and efficient edu- 
cation is desired. Contrary to popular opinion, the taxable 
wealth per pupil in rural areas often exceeds that of nearby 
cities and towns. 


Pigure 2 illustrates the reorganization of an entire 
county into one school corporation. This reorganization, like 
many others in Indiana, was accomplished in two stages. In 
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1947, the five townships of Floyd County consolidated under 
the provisions of Chapter 281, Acts of 1947, an act which 
amended the 1873 county organization law to permit the forma- 
tion of a county school corporation outside of the cities and 
towns of the county. In 1956, the School City of New Albany 
and the Floyd County School Corporation were consolidated 
under Chapter 123, Acts of 1947, thus forming a complete 
county unit in Floyd County. The experience of Floyd County 
may set at rest some of the fears which have been expressed 
concerning the organization of attendance units following 
formation of a county unit. Floyd County operates two high 
schools, one in New Albany and one in Georgetown, in addition 
to several elementary schools throughout the county. 


COUNTY CONSOLIDATED 
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Figure 2. School District Reorganization 
in Floyd County, Indiana 1959 
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The reorganization of Clinton County, shown in Figure 
3, is an example of the type of reorganization which can be 
accomplished following a successful study of the need for 
reorganization, 
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Figure 3. School District Reorganization 
in Clinton County, Indiana 1959 


Following a county-wide survey in 1956, the School City 
of Frankfort consolidated with Center Township. In the next 
year, there were three reorganizations in the county. In the 
first of these consolidations, the six townships in the east- 
ern part of the county formed the Clinton Central School Cor- 
poration. At about the same time, Jackson, Perry, and Wash- 
ington townships formed the Clinton Prairie School District, 
and Ross and Owen townships joined with Clay Township in 
Carroll County to form the Rossville Consolidated School Dis- 
trict. This left only Madison and Union townships unconsoli- 
dated, After the voters in Madison Township turned down a 
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proposed reorganization with Sheffield Township in Tippecanoe 
County, Madison Township joined with the Clinton Prairie 
School District. 


In 1959, Union Township joined with the Frankfort Com- 
munity Schools to complete the reorganization of the county. 
Also in 1959, the Clinton Prairie School District withdrew 
from the county system, and the county superintendent of 
schools resigned to accept the superintendency of the district, 
Since Frankfort and Clinton Central were created as independ- 
ent school districts, this left only the Rossville district 
operating under the county superintendent's office. Since the 
County Board of Education has been unable to agree upon a 
county superintendent, the County Council has eliminated from 
the county budget the funds for payment of the salary of the 
county superintendent of schools. Therefore it appears that 
the number of county superintendencies in Indiana has been re- 
duced to 87, 


Wabash County is another county which has virtually 
completed a reorganization program, as may be seen in Figure 4, 
The first reorganization in Wabash County was the consolida- 
tion of North Manchester School Town and Chester Township, 
which occurred in 1955. In 1959, following an unsuccessful 
election between the School City of Wabash and Noble Township, 
the five townships in the southern part of the county (Lagro, 
Liberty, Noble, Paw Paw, and Waltz) voted to form a metropoli- 
tan school district. This left only one unreorganized town- 
ship (Pleasant Township) in the county school system. It 
appears, therefore, that Wabash County might well be the sixth 
Indiana county to complete its reorganization and abolish the 
county superintendency and county board of education. 


1the county superintendency and county board of education had 
previously been abolished in Ohio, Brown, Floyd, and 
Posey counties. Brown County is organized under the 
metropolitan law, which provides for a non-partisan 
elected school board to operate the county school cor- 
poration. Therefore, as soon as the Brown County 
School Corporation went into effect, the County Board 
of Education, consisting of the township trustees of 
the county, was abolished and the metropolitan school 
board selected a superintendent of schools who replaced 
She county superintendent of schools elected by the 
county board of education. Similarly, since all of the 
territory in Posey County is now reorganized into three 
consolidated school corporations, the need for the cour 
ty superintendency and the county board of education 
has been removed, and they have been abolished. In Ohio 
County, the four townships consolidated with the town 
of Rising Sun and established a school board consisting 
of the four township trustees and three members from 
Rising Sun appointed by the town board. 
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Pigure 4. 


School District Reorganization 


in Wabash County, Indiana, 1959 
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Enrollment 


Although an enrollment of 10,000 pupils is generally: 
regarded as a desirable minimum for a school system, Califor- 
nia is the only state which requires this enrollment in grades 
K through 12. A school system of this size justifies employ- 
ment of 400 teachers and 30 or more specialists. A number of 
other states have specified enrollment large enough to provide 
an adequate program at reasonable per pupil cost. The Come 
mission on General Education has specified 350 pupils in 
grades 9 through 12 in systems applying for a special first 
Class high school commission. The Indiana General Assembly 
requires an average daily attendance of 270 pupils in school 
corporations which apply for advances of state school building 
funds, and has declared a moratorium on additions to buildings 
housing fewer than 120 pupils. 


The Indiana Committee on Governmental Economy has rec- 
ommended high schools of not fewer than 400 pupils in grades 
9 through 12. Numerous studies have suggested a minimum of 
from 300 to 500 pupils in grades 9 through 12. The Indiana 
General Assembly has specified that the State Commission for 
the Reorganization of School Corporations should adopt state- 
wide minimum standards for enrollment. (See Appendix C and D) 


When 100 pupils per grade, or 400 to 500 pupils, in 
grades 9 through 12 is adopted in any county as a minimum, it 
will be necessary that the school corporation include from 
1,500 to 2,000 public school pupils. Populous counties, of 
course, will set even higher standards, since they may wish to 
operate more than one high school. 


At first glance a minimum of 2,000 pupils may not seem 
feasible in a semi-rural state. According to Table 17, howe 
ever, Indiana has 86 counties which had more than 2,000 public 


WS i NUMBER OF SCHOOL PUPILS IN INDIANA COUNTIES, 1958- 


Number of pupils* | Number of counties Per cent of counties 
0-1,999 6 6.5 
2,000-3,999 24 26.9 
4,000<-5,999 26 28.0 
6, 000-7, 999 13 14.0 
8,000-9,999 6 6.5 
10,000 or more 17 19.0 
92 00.9 
Total 100, 
Source: Reports to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


*Pupils in average daily attendance, 
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school pupils in grades 1 through 12 during the school year 
1958-1959. Of the six counties having fewer than 2,000 
pupils, two have already formed county school units. Other 
counties have only a few townships and could readily form a 
compact county unit no larger in area than a number of Indi- 
ana school reorganizations, such as Southwestern Tippecanoe, 
Turkey Run, Clinton Central, Brown County, Floyd County, Ohio 
County, and Pulaski County. 


The annual reports of 133 of the 159 existing Indiana 
school reorganizations indicate that 26 of them have more than 
2,000 pupils; 39 exceed 1,600 in enrollment; and 56 exceed 
1,200. More than 50 per cent of Indiana reorganized school 
corporations fail to meet any recognized enrollment standards, 
as may be seen in Table 18, 


TABLE 18. RANGE OF ENROLLMENT IN 133 REORGANIZED SCHOOL DIS-= 
TRICTS IN INDIANA IN 1958-1959, CLASSIFIED BY ENROLLMENT IN 
GRADES 1 THROUGH 12. 


Grades 9-12 | Grades 1-12 
Enrollment 

Low | High | Low] High Low | High 
399 or les g 205) 362 0 143 213 390 
400- 799 36 265 793 0 307 415 795 
800-1,199 32 509 899; 111 479 804] 1,179 
1,200-1,599 a7 836} 1,132} 308 547 1,201} 1,594 
1,600-1,999 13 1,146] 1,456] 394 696 1,609} 11,937 
2,40082,799 5 1,885} 2,024] 676 899 2,590] 2,790 
2,800 or mor 15 2,064119,387| 722 |7,368 | 2,881/26,755 
All units 133 205} 19,387 0 | 7,366 213] 26,755 


Source: Annual reports to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Form 9A, Section 1, 1959. 


For a decade or more, it has been recognized that a 
school corporation should be large enough to justify employ- 
ment of at least 40 teachers and the necessary supervisory and 
administrative personnel. Two Indiana reorganizations employ 
fewer than 10 teachers. Nearly 50 per cent fail to meet the 
minimum standard of 40 teachers, and a few do not even operate 
a high school. 


A number of the reorganizations which employ 40 or more 
teachers do not have sufficient enrollment to obtain effective 
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class sizes, as may be seen in Table 19. Consequently, pupil- 
teacher ratios are low and per-pupil costs are unduly high. 


TABLE 19. TEACHERS IN 133 INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DIS- 


TRICTS IN 1958-1959, CLASSIFIED BY ENROLLMENT IN GRADES 1 9 
THROUGH 12 i 
a 
Tl 
Nine 10-39 40 or Ci 
teachers teachers more Total Ci 
or fewer teachers e! 
Enrollment 
Per Num-/ Per Num-j Per Per 
ber | cent ber | cent | ber |cent | ber cent 
399 or less 2 1.5 7 5.2 9 6.7 
400- 799 36 | 27.1 36 | 27.1 
800-1,199 21 115.8 11 | 8.3] 32) 24.1 
1,200-1,599 17 112.8] 17/]12.8 Pp 
1,600-1,999 13 | 9.8] 13] 9.8 
2,000-2,399 6 | 4.5 6] 4.5 ° 
2,400-2,799 5 | 3.8 5] 3.8 4) 
2,800 or more 15 |11.2 | 15/]11.2 3) 
0: 
Total 2 1.5 64 | 48.1 67 |50.4 | 133 1100.0 
— i 
Source: Annual reports to the State Superintendent of Public m: 
Instruction, Form 355A, 1958. te 


Secondary enrollment. The Indiana State School Survey t! 


Commission reported in t: 
The large number of small high schools under the al 
present organizations operate at a great disadvantage a 
in regard to per-pupil costs and in regard to the a 
breadth of curricular offerings. The survey data 
showed 84 high schools with fewer than 51 pupils. With 
four or five teachers necessary in those very small C} 
high schools to teach the large number of small classes Pp 
that must be maintained to offer even the minimum 8} 
number of subjects required, the low ratio of pupils f 
to teachers causes the per-pupil costs to rise to ex- 1 


cessively uneconomical heights. It has been shown a 
over and over again that the smaller the enrollment 

in the high school the larger the per-pupil cost. er 
It is generally recognized that the cost per pupil 
will go down as the size of the school increases, 
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certainly up to enrollments of 500 pupils. The ex- 
cessive cost per pupil is found in the very small 
high school.2 


An average of 100 pupils per grade enrolled in grades 
9 through 12 in Indiana high schools was recommended by Barr 
in 1954 as the minimum number necessary in order to provide an 
adequate educational program at a minimum cost per pupil.5 
This minimum enrollment is supported by the Report of the Sub- 
Committee on School Organization of the Indiana White House 
Conference, which recommended a minimum of 400 to 500 pupils 
enrolled in the four-year high school if adequacy of the edu- 
cation program and prudent use of school funds are desired. 


School Administrators in Reorganized 
choo stricts 


School reorganizations in Indiana are supposedly inde- 
pendent of the intermediate (county) board of education. The 
powers of reorganized school districts are the same as those 
of town or city school corporations. Each reorganization has 
its board of education, which may have the power to employ a 
superintendent of schools as chief administrator. A quirk of 
several Indiana reorganization laws provides that the board 
of school trustees may elect to use the services of the inter- 
mediate (county) superintendent of schools, thus placing hin 
in the position of serving in the dual capacity of interme- 
diate superintendent of township systems and also as chief ad- 
ministrator of a school system which is independent of the 
township school system of the state and of the intermediate 
(county) board of education. 


The resulting organizational plan almost defies descrip- 
tion. The county superintendent may be the chief administra- 
tive officer of the local board, although selected and paid by 
a county board representing rural corporations in the county 
that are not a part of the reorganization. It seems reason- 
able to assume that in such instances the administrative 
authority may derive from an area and an electorate entirely 
dissociated with the consolidated unit. 


One of the objectives of school reorganization is the 
creation of a school administrative unit enrolling enough 
pupils to justify employment of principals, supervisors, 
specialists, and superintendent of schools. About three 
fourths of i33 Indiana reorganized school corporations in 
1958-1959 employed a local superintendent. 


2The Indiana State School Survey Commission, Report of the 
Indiana State School Survey Commission to e Governor 
or Tndiana, pp. 5e-59. 


SBarr, W. M., An Analysis of the Sunesee Expenditures of 
Selected Indiana 


High Schools, p. 20. 
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All school corporations enrolling 1,600 pupils or more 
had a local superintendent, as may be seen in Table 20. Among 
the 94 corporations having few pupils, 34 were organized in 
such manner that the services of the county superintendent wer 
utilized, but more than half of them had reorganized under a 
plan which required a local superintendent of schools. 


TABLE 20. COUNTY AND LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS IN 155 CONSOLI- 
DATED SCHOOL CORPORATIONS IN INDIANA IN 1958-1959, CLASSI- 
FIED BY ENROLLMENT OF THE CORPORATIONS 


Local County 
Enrollment Busber of superintendent superintendent 
corporations 
Number |Per cent | Number/ Per cent 
399 or less 3 4 44.4 5 55.6 
400- 799 36 19 52.2 17 47.2 
800-1,199 32 21 65.€ 11 34.4 
1,200-1,599 17 16 94.1 1 5.9 
1,600-1,999 13 13 100.0 
2,000-2,399 6 6 | 100.0 
2,400-2,799 5 5 100.0 
2,800 or more 15 15 100,0 
Total 133 99 74.4 34 25.6 


Source: Annual reports to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Form 35A, 1958. 


*County superintendents of Floyd, Brown, and Ohio counties 
(county units) are listed as local superintendents. 


Summary 


On August 1, 1959, Indiana had 159 reorganized school 
districts which had been formed by the merger of 405 former 
school townships, cities, and towns. While the state had only 
three complete county school units, reorganized school dis- 
tricts crossed county lines in 16 instances. The predominant 
type of school reorganization was the community unit, include 


ing one or more urban centers. The area of the units ranged 
from 18 to 324 square miles, 


Only 84 of Indiana's 159 school reorganizations enrolled 
the generally accepted minimum of 400 pupils in grades 9 
through 12, although elementary enrollments were adequate in 
most of the reorganized districts. Nearly 75 per cent of the 
districts employed a superintendent of schools. The others 
utilized the part-time services of the county superintendent 
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of schools. Fewer than half of Indiana's reorganized dis- 
tricts were large enough to meet the minimum standards of 
enrollment, number of teachers, and adequacy of educational 
program. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FINANCE AND REORGANIZATION 


School reorganization has increased in tempo throughout 
the nation as social and economic changes have taken place. 
The provision of better schools, with an enriched curriculum, 
adequate school facilities, and better teachers can often be 
facilitated by merging inadequate school corporations and 
forming a reorganized, adequate school district. 


There are also fiscal implications in school reorgan- 
ization. Efficient organization makes possible the provision 
of more education for each school tax dollar. Efficient or- 
ganization facilitates provision of school buildings at rea- 
sonable per-pupil costs. The fiscal result is not reduced 
costs, but prudent provision of first-class schools at rea- 
sonable costs. 


The formulas for state school support often affect 
school reorganization. Some states provide financial incen- 
tives for reorganization; others have factors in state support 
formulas which inadvertently determine school mergers. Indi- 
ana has done little in the_use of state support to spur ade- 
quate school organization. 


Indiana, as shown by numerous official studies, has 
two areas of school operation which result in wasted school 
funds. Small high schools have unduly high costs; operation 
of small and numerous transportation systems is notoriously 
uneconomical. Ina nationwide study of the American public 
high school, financed by the Carnegie Fund, James Be Conant” 
states that, unless a high school has a graduating class of 
at least 100, it is too small to offer a sufficiently diver- 
sified curriculum tc meet the needs of all its pupils and the 
needs of our nation. 


Repeated Indiana studies have shown that the education- 
al program in high schools having fewer than 400 pupils is 
often meager, and that the per-pupil cost of Indiana high 
schools having more than 400 pupils is significantly lower 
than in the smaller schools. 


Many misconceptions regarding the expenditures in ree 
organized school corporations are prevalent. There is no magic 


lparr, We Me, Ameri 
» We Me, rican Public School Finance, Abstracted from 
pre-publication data, by permission of the publisher. 


2conant, Je Be, The American High School Today, pe 77. 
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in school reorganization. A reorganized district which has 
not eliminated small schools and inefficient transportation 
practices will experience little change in expenditures. In- 
efficiency increases cost in both large and small districts. 
However, efficiency is more difficult to achieve in small 
districts; curtailment of the educational program is likely 
to occur. 


Tax Rates in Reorganized Districts 


The financial reports of Indiana reorganized districts 
that were available and complete for the school year 1958-1959 
were analyzed. The tax rates payable in 1959 are shown in 
Table 21. The combined tuition and special school rates for 
the 136 reorganized districts ranged from $446 to 70 cents per 
$100 of assessed valuation. As might be expected, the high 
rate was in Brown County, which had less than $3,500 taxable 
wealth per pupil, and the low rate was in the wealthy Madison 
district, which had more than $32,000 valuation per pupil re- 
siding. In the wealthier consolidated districts the median 
tuition and special tax rate was $1.90 per $100 of valuation; 
in the poorer districts it was $3.90; and in all the 136 reor- 
ganized school corporations it was $2.375. A recent study 
by the Research Division of the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation revealed that the median rate (for tuition and special 
funds) in 243 Indiana city, town, consolidated, and joint 


TABLE 21. COMBINED TUITION AND SPECIAL SCHOOL TAX RATES 
PAYABLE IN 1959 IN 136 INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
CLASSIFIED BY ASSESSED VALUATION PER PUPIL RESIDING 


Range 
Valuation Number of | Median 
per pupil districts 
Low High 

$15,000 and over 4 $1.90 $ .70 | $2.10 
10,000- $14,000 25 2.05 1.016} 2.65 

8,000- 9,999 38 2.195 1.70 ° 

6,000- 7,999 34 2.465 1.65 3.535 

4,000- 5,999 25 2.84 95 4.30 

2,000- 3,999 10 3.90 1.59 4.46 


Source: Indiana State Teachers Association, Research Division, 
Assessed Valuations and Tax Rates, 1959. 
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schools was $2.48, a rate slightly higher than that in the re- 
organized school corporations.5 


Wealthy school corporations will normally have lower 
tax rates than poor school corporations. Tax rates are influ- 
enced more by wealth than by the kind or form of school organ- 
ization. 


Reorganized school districts are often formed in order 
to provide a large and stable tax base which will enable con- 
struction of modern school facilities. Reports on reorgan- 
ized districts which levied building tax rates (for taxes pay- 
able in 1959) are shown in Table 22. These rates were levied 
for bonds, cumulative funds, lease-rental payments, or repay- 
ment lt | aaa from the Veterans Memorial School Construc- 
tion de 


TABLE 22. INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, CLASSIFIED BY 
TYPE AND AMOUNT OF SCHOOL BUILDING TAX RATES 


Number having building rates 
Building tax 
rates 
Bond | Cumulative and/or | Total building rate 
lease-rental 
$ .O1-$ .25 80 9 15 
.50 18 23 16 
eSl= .75 42 26 
1,00 23 40 
1.0l- 1.25 10 17 
1.26- 1.50 3 6 
1.5l- 2,25 2 4 
2.26 or more 3 
All districts 98 112 127 


Source: Indiana State Teachers Association, Research Division 
Assessed Valuations and Tax Rates, 1959. 


About three fourths of the mergers had tax rates for 
payment of principal and interest on general obligation bonds. 
Only 18 corporations had rates in excess of 25 cents per $100 
of assessed valuation. Cumulative building funds were used by 


SIndiana State Teachers Association, Research Division, As- 
sessed Valuations and Tax Rates, 1959. - 
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112 of the 127 mergers. The median rate for cumulative fund 
and lease-rental payments combined was from 50 to 75 cents 
per $100, 


Several school corporations had a combination of several 
building fund rates, and a few had rates which were not sepa- 
rately listed, but were included in the special school fund 
rate. All but six of the reorganizations had advertised a 
building rate of some type. The median total tax rate for 
school building purposes was from 75 cents to $1.00 per $100 
of assessed valuation. The building rates of a few mergers 
with little taxable wealth and rapidly increasing enrollments 
exceeded $1.25 per $100 of taxables. 


Rates for current operation are shown in Table 23. The 
median combined rate for the special and tuition funds was ap- 
proximately $2.25 per $100 of assessed property. These rates 
were levied on actual assessed valuation. A 1959 study of the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners revealed that ave e Indiana 
assessments were only 235.17 per cent of sales value. 


TABLE 23. COMBINED TUITION AND SPECIAL SCHOOL TAX RATES PAY-~- 
ABLE IN 1959 IN 136 INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Combined tuition |Number of | Median | Range in combined rates 
and special schooljdistricts | rate 


tax rates 

Low High 
$1.00 or less 2 $ .825 $ .70 $ .95 
1,.01-$1.49 2 1.243 1.016 1.47 
1.50- 1.99 27 1.780 1.55 1.98 
2.00- 2.49 52 2.265 2.01 2.49 
2.50=- 2.99 33 2.740 2.50 2.97 
3.00- and over 20 3.3545 5.93 4.46 
All districts 136 $2.390 $ .70 $4.46 


Source: Indiana State Teachers Association, Research Division, 
Assessed Valuations and Tax Rates, 1959. 


Some counties assessed property as low as 17 or 18 per 
cent of sales value. High tax rates invariably result when 
unusually low assessed valuations are made. If the tax rates 
in these counties--Brown, Lake, Porter, Starke, and White-- 
are to be compared with those in average Indiana counties, 
they should be reduced by about 30 per cent. The Indiana 


“Indiana State Board of Tax Commissioners, Ratio Survey of 
1959. 
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state-support formula automatically reduces state school sup- 
port to the 33 counties where low assessments have been shown 
by Tax Board studies. 


Current Expenditures 


The Indiana State Committee on Governmental Economy, 
reporting in 1955, lamented the small school unit (so preva- 
lent in Indiana) and recommended abolition of school towns.5 
A rigorous study of educational offerings resulted in the con- 
clusion that the educational program was deficient in Indiana 
high schools having fewer than 300 pupils. Efficiency was 
reached only in high schools having 400 or more pupils.® This 
conclusion by an Indiana official commission antedated Dr. 
Conant's parallel conclusion by almost a quarter of a century. 


The Committee also concluded that "the reorganization 
of local school units offers greater possibility of economy 
and increased educational efficiency | than any other phase of 
the public school system in Indiana,"7 


A similar conclusion was reached in the White House 
Conference on Education, two decades later. In its Report to 
the President, it made the statement that: 


The amount of money currently wasted by school 
districts of inefficient size is incalculable, but it 
is undoubtedly great. The number of children who are 
being handicapped by a lack of school services in dis- 
tricts of inefficient size is also incalculable and 
also great.® 


Previous studies have shown the high cost of small 
school corporations; analysis of reports of reorganized school 
corporations operating in 1958-1959 show the economies obtained 
in the larger reorganized districts. Data in Table 24 show 
the current expenditure per pupil in the 115 reorganized Indi- 
ana school districts for which data were available in Septem- 
ber, 1959, 


SIndiana State Committee on Governmental Economy, Report of 
the Indiana State Committee on Governmental Economy, 


pp. 452-407. 
6Ibid., pe 467. 


TIbidse, Pe 432. 


Scommittee for the White House Conference on Education, A 
Report to the President, p. 15. 
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TABLE 24. CURRENT OPERATING EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 
GRADES 1 THROUGH 12 IN 115 INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS IN 1958-1959 


Median ex- Range in expenditure 
Number enrolled | Number of} penditure 
in grades 1-12 | districts] per pupil 
Low High 
Less than 500 11 $280 $217 $367 
500=- 999 38 251 175 317 
1,000-1,499 28 254 191 413 
1,500-1,999 13 249 149 309 
2,000-2,499 6 229 184 268 
2,500-2,999 5 277 223 285 
3,000 and above 14 278 225 331 
All districts 115 $262 $149 $413 


Source: Annual reports of the superintendents of reorganized 
school districts to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Form 9A, sec. 2, August, 1959. 


Transportation, transfer tuition, and kindergarten costs 
were excluded from these data, so that the expenditure data 
would be comparable. Lease-rental payments were also excluded 
from current expenditures, since they are, in effect, payments 
for school buildings. The median current expenditure was $262 
per pupil in the 115 schools. This was considerably less than 
the state average of $3508 reported for all Indiana public 
schools for the school year 1957-1958. The lowest median cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil was $229, in school systems enroll- 
ing from 2,000 to 2,500 pupils in grades 1 through 12; and the 
highest, $280, was in reorganizations enrolling fewer than 500 
pupils. The systems enrolling from 2,500 to 25,000 pupils 
spent no more per pupil than the very small systems, although 
their educational programs were much broader in scope. 


The average saving of $50 per pupil in the reorganized 
districts enrolling 2,000 to 2,500 pupils represented a cash 
savings averaging more than $100,000 over the expenditures in 
the smaller units. In some instances this amount was nearly 


ee to provide the annual payments on new school facil- 
ties. 


The data indicate that the small two-township merger, 80 
typical in the early 1950's, does not provide enough pupils to 
assure ecorony. More recent five- or six-township mergers 
have often had a more adequate enrollment and offer more pos- 
sibilities for prudent operation. 
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Data showing 1958-1959 current expenditures in the 94 
reorganized districts which operated high schools in 1958-1959, 
and which reported expenditures in grades 9 through 12, are 
given in Table 25. Reports for six-year high schools are not 
comparable with those for four-year schools, since the program 
for grades 7 and 8 is usually less costly than that for grades 
9 through 12, 


TABLE 25. CURRENT OPERATING EXPENDITURE PER SECONDARY PUPIL 
ENROLLED IN 94 INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
1958-1959 


Median ex-/ Range in expenditure 
Number of secondary|Number of] penditure | per secondary pupil 
pupils enrolled districts] per secon- 
dary pupil 
Low High 
Less than 200 18 $386 $267 $591 
200-399 36 335 195 535 
400-599 19 300 235 471 
600 or more 21 301 206 411 
All districts 94 $330 $195 $591 
=— 


Source: Annual reports of the superintendents of reorganized 
school districts to the State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction, Form 9A, sec. 2, August, 1959. 


These data confirm the results of previous studies. 
The median expenditure per pupil is least in reorganizations 
enrolling from 400 to 600 pupils or more. The highest expend- 
itures are found in high schools of 200 or less. Several small 
high schools not included in this study reported expenditures 
per pupil in 1958-1959 ranging from $600 to $1,000, 


The merger of small, educationally inadequate high 
schools in Indiana offers the greatest opportunity for economy, 
accompanied by possibilities of enriched educational programs 
not now generally available. Similar conclusions reached in 


studies by the State Commission on Governmental Economy, the 
Indiana School Study Commission, the Indiana School Survey 
Commission, and the Indiana University School of Education 
have been referred to earlier in this report. 
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Pupil-Teacher Ratios 


Table 26 shows a principal reason for higher costs in 
smaller school systems. Available reports for 135 reorganized 
Indiana school districts show pupil-teacher ratios as low as 
18 or 19 pupils to one teacher in some of the smaller units. 
The median in the smallest districts was 25 pupils per teacher; 
in the largest districts it was 30 per teacher. The most effi- 
cient pupil-teacher ratio was found in systems which enrolled 
2,000 or more pupils in grades 1 through 12. Further analysis 
of the data reveals enrollments as low as 12 pupils per teach- 
er in some of the smaller high schools. A school having one 
teacher for each 12 pupils will spend for instruction about 2k 
times as much per pupil as a school which has 30 pupils per 
teacher. 


TABLE 26. PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS IN 133 REORGANIZED SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS IN INDIANA IN 1958-1959, CLASSIFIED BY ENROLLMENT OF 
CORPORATIONS 


Pupil-teacher ratio in grades 1-12 
Number of 
Enrollment |corporations 
Low Median High 
399 or less 9 19 25.0 36 
400- 1799 36 18 26,0 35 
800-1,199 32 23 27.0 35 
1,200-1,599 17 22 ; 28.0 31 
1,600-1,999 14 23 29.5 35 
2,000 or ~~ 25 26 30.0 34 
All units 133 18 27.5 36 


Source: Annual reports to the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Form 9A, sec. 1, and Form 35A, 1958-1959, 


State school support in Indiana is distributed to units 
which average about 30 in average daily attendance. A school 
which employs 25 teachers for 300 pupils receives state sup- 
port for only 10 teachers. Consequently, the cost of addi- 
tional teachers is borne entirely by the local taxpayers. In 
1958-1959 only the reorganized districts having 2,000 pupils 
or more were operating at the efficiency implied in the Indi- 
ana state school support legislation. 
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Table 27 shows the relationship between current expend- 
iture per pupil and pupil-teacher ratio in the 113 reorganized 
districts for which information was available. Reorganized 
districts having 31 pupils per teacher spent $200 or less per 
pupil in 1958-1959. Districts which spent more than $300 per 
pupil had a median pupil-teacher ratio of 24 to l. 


TABLE 27. PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS IN 1135 INDIANA REORGANIZED 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 1958-1959, CLASSIFIED BY CURRENT EXPEND- 
ITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN GRADES 1 THROUGH 12 


Range in pupil- 
Current expenditure | Number of | Median pupil-| teacher ratio 
per pupil districts | teacher ratio 

Low High 
$200 or less 12 31 23 35 
201-$250 37 29 24 32 
251- 300 50 26 18 32 
More than $300 14 24 19 31 
All districts 113 28 18 ; 35 


Source: Annual reports to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Form 9A, sec. 2, and Form 35A, 1959. 


The most prudent use of teachers was found in systems 
having 2,000 or more pupils in grades 1 through 12. Schools 
having a median pupil-teacher ratio of from 29 to 31 pupils 
per teacher spent less than $250 per pupil. A saving of $100 
per pupil in a school of 2,000 pupils averages $200,000 per 

ear. This local saving in a district having a valuation of 
6 million would reduce the local tax rate by $1.25 per $100, 


Many schools employ additional teachers in order to 
enrich the educational program; however, when additional 
teachers are employed just to preserve a small school having 
an inadequate program, no valid purpose is served. 


Transportation 


An out-of-state consultant to the Indiana General As- 
sembly pointed out in 1959 that Indiana had more small, 
privately-owned busses than most states, and that they trav- 
eled more miles. In fact he marveled that the state spent more 
money per pupil transported than did states having mountainous 
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terrain, steep mountain grades, and dead-end valley roads. 

The reason is obvious. No state can operate a thousand pri- 
vate competing pupil transportation systems at reasonable cost, 
Indiana once operated more than a thousand township road sys- 
tems-~a practice which was abruptly halted in 1933, during the 
depression, at which time a county road system was adopted. 


Table 28 shows the expenditure per pupil transported in 
1958-1959 in the 118 districts for which 
data were available. The median expenditure was $45 per pupil 
transported, considerably less than the state figure of more 
than O per pupil. 


TABLE 28. TRANSPORTATION COST PER PUPIL IN 118 REORGANIZED 
INDIANA SCHOOL DISTRICTS, CLASSIFIED BY NUMS3ER OF PUPILS 
ENROLLED 


Range in per 

Number of pupils | Number of| Median cost per pupil cost 

enrolled districts|pupil transported 

Low High 
499 or less 13 $64 $45 $100 
500- 999 40 49 18 82 
1,000-1,499 26 44 26 81 
1,500-1,999 14 36 26 64 
2,000-2,999 11 35 25 63 
3,000 or more 14 33 19 71 
All districts 118 $45 $18 $100 


Source: Official pupil transportation reports to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1959. 


Schools enrolling fewer than 500 pupils spent a median 
of $64 per pupil transported. Systems enrolling from 1,500 to 
2,000 pupils spent a median of $36 per pupil; larger systems 
enrolling from 3,000 to 25,000 pupils spent a median of $33 
per pupil. 


Table 29 shows that the 16 Indiana reorganized school 
districts owning and operating their own transportation equip- 
ment had a median cost per pupil of $4.67 per month in 1954- 
1955. The 25 districts negotiating contracts for pupil trans- 
portation had a median cost of $6.20 per pupil per month. The 
highest cost per pupil per month in the group owning and oper- 
ating their equipment was $6.37, only.17 cents per pupil per 
month higher than the median cost in the other group. A high 
of $11.31 per pupil per month was reported by one school which 
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contracted for pupil transportation. These data confirm the 
results of studies made earlier by Glenn and Rechford. 


TABLE 29. TRANSPORTATION COSTS PER PUPIL PER MONTH IN 69 REOR 
GANIZED INDIAN‘ SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1954-1955 


Range in cost 

Ownership Number of Median 

vi vusses districts cost 
Low High 
District owned 16 $4.57 $3.47 | $6.37 

Driver and dis- 

trict owned 28 4.75 3.46 8.21 
Driver owned 25 6.20 3.21 11.81 
All districts 69 $5.12 $3.21 {$11.81 


Source: Wells, Charles, Jr.e, A Critical Analysis of the Spar- 
sit and Wealth Factors oF the tndiana Pupil Transpor- 
tation Support Formula. 


The assumption should not be made that district reor- 
ganization results in lower transportation costs. The data 
indicate, however, that reorganizations having more than 2,C00 
pupils have been able to effect considerable economy in trans- 
portation. Duplication of routes has been eliminated in some 
districts; larger and modern busses have been purchased in 
others. A district transporting 1,000 pupils at a saving of 
$1.53 per month, as shown in Table 29, could save $13,770 
during a nine-month school year. The data indicate that little 
or no economy in transportation costs can be anticipated un- 
less a reorganization includes 2,000 pupils or more. 


The State and Reorganization 


As is shown in a later section of this study, state 
reorganization laws may hinder rather than facilitate school 
district mergers. Related legislation, also, may provide 
deterrents to the reorganization of inadequate districts or 
may offer incentives. 


For many years New York State has provided a cash bonus 
for the abandonment of one-teacher schools in central school 
districts. Missouri has a state fund to provide up to one 
fourth of the cost of new high schools in consolidated dis- 
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tricts. Florida, Washington, and West Virginia paralleled 
their reorganization laws with substantial state support for 
capital outlay and transportation.9 State school support in 
Indiana has no provisions that require formation of adequate 
school districts. Districts maintaining no schools receive 
full state support. One Indiana county maintaining high 
schools in every township with enrollments of from 11 to 150 
pupils receives approximately 30 per cent of school operating 
funds from the state. The advancement of building funds to 
inadequate districts is condoned by law. Nearly one million 
dollars for additional state support to inadequate school 
corporations was set aside from state school support funds for 
the biennium 1955-1956. 


The Indiana General Assembly, State Board of Education, 
and State Department of Public Instruction have adopted no 
standards requiring adequately organized districts. The for- 
mation of inadequate reorganized districts, the exclusion of 
communi ty centers from these districts, and gerrymandering to 
exclude "poor" areas is commonplace. 


It is common knowledge in Indiana that it is often 
shrewd to maintain small and inadequate school districts. 
Since state legislation permits transfer of pupils from such 
districts, the districts can avoid costly building programs. 
Districts that send their pupils elsewhere to school often 
have school tax rates that are much lower than those in the 
districts that receive these pupils. In spite of the fact 
that pupil transportation costs are greatly increased when 
pupils are transferred, districts which transfer many pupils 
and have little taxable wealth may receive up to 90 per cent 
of their pupil transportation costs from the state. 


As early as 1934 the neighboring state of Kentucky man- 
dated reorganization of districts having fewer than 250 pupils. 
Arkansas set a minimum standard of 350 pupils in 1950. Many 
other states also have legislation based on the premise that 
the state has the responsibility to provide a system of local 
school districts which can offer at least minimum educational 
opportunities for every child in the state. 


A review of the policy of the state in regard to school 
district reorganization in Indiana reveals that reorganization 
is condoned but not encouraged. Yet, in the words of the 
Indiana White House Conference on Education;10 


Quite obviously a substantial segment of the 
Indiana school system is completely inadequate to carry 
out the functions assigned ite . . . Of the corpora- 
tions which do operate schools a very high proportion 


9The National Commission on School District Reorganization, 
Xour School District, p. 286. 


10Indiana White House Conference Committee, The Indiana White 
House Conference on Education, Pp. 37. 
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do so without an enrollment sufficiently large to make 
educational or economic sense. This is particularly 
true of small high schools. 


The passage of a county study law, the appointment of 
a State Commission on School Reorganization, and the require- 
ment by the Indiana General Assembly of adequate organization 
in the state will prove to be significant factors in the mod- 
ernizetion of Indiana local school structure. Many of the 
inequities previously discussed will cease to exist. 


A grass-roots movement for adequate reorganization of 
schools is sweeping Indiana. If state leadership is afforded, 
local citizens will quickly revise their time-honored but com- 
pletely outmoded system of local schools. Local leadership 
has resulted in a number of significant school district reor- 
ganizations in some areas of the state. Strong and intelligent 
state leadership dedicated to reorganization of school dise 
tricts in Indiana can result in sweeping changes. 


Summary 


Median per-pupil expenditures in reorganized school 
corporations were significantly lower in 1958-1959 in larger 
corporations enrolling 2,000 pupils or more than in small 
schools. The lowest per-pupil expenditures in high schools in 
1958-1959 were in the reorganized districts enrolling from 400 
to 600 pupils or more in grades 9 through 12, 


Low pupil-teacher ratios in reorganizations having few 
pupils resulted in high current expenditures. High expendi- 
ture per pupil transported was noted in districts having fewer 
than 1,500 to 2,000 pupils, 


Analysis of expenditures and educational offerings 
shows that many Indiana school reorganizations are too small 
for effective operation of public schools. 
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CHAPTER V 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION IN INDIANA 


In the discussion of the development of the basic 
structure of the Indiana school system, it was pointed out 
that the replacement of the district system with the township 
system was a major accomplishment, particularly in view of the 
system of organization prevailing elsewhere in the United 
States at the time the school township was established in 1852, 


The basic authority for the establishment of a common 
school system in Indiana is found in Article 8 (Section 1) of 
the 1851 Constitution as follows: 


Knowledge and learning, generally diffused 
throughout a community, being essential to the pres- 
ervation of a free government; it shall be the duty 
of the General Assembly to encourage, by all suite 
able means, moral, intellectual, scientific, and 
agricultural improvement; and to provide, by law, 
for a general and uniform system of Common Schools, 
wherein tuition shall be without charge, and equally 
open to all. 


The first interpretation of this section of the Indiana 
Constitution by the Indiana Supreme Court was handed down on 
December 12, 1854, in a case involving the constitutionality 
of a section of the School Law of 1852 which provided for a 
local tax for schools, upon election by the voters. The court 
was concerned with the phrase "general and uniform," found in 
the section quoted above, as construed together with Section 
22 of Article 4 of the Constitution, which forbids local and 
special laws for the financial support of common schools. In 
commenting upon these two sections, the court said:1 


The object of both these sections was to provide, 
not only that a “general system of education" should 
be established, as was required by the constitution of 
1816, but that such system should be both general and 
uniform; and for the purpose of more effectually se- 
curing that result, the 22d section places it beyond 
the power of the general assembly to pass local or 
special laws "providing for supporting common schools." 


In deciding that the local tax was unconstitutional, 
the Supreme Court laid down the basic rule governing the legal 
nature of the common school system in Indiana, which is still 
accepted: 


lgreencastle Township v. Black, 5 Ind. 564, 569. 


2Greencastle Township v. Black, supra, 570. 


It was evidently the intention of the framers of 
the constitution to place the common school system un- 
der the direct control and supervision of the state, 
and make it a quasi department of the state government. 


According to Malan, Greencastle Township v. Black was a 
conservative reaction to the liberal provisiong of the School 
Law of 1852. In discussing this case he said: 


It was really an attempt to challenge the author 
ity of the state through the legislature and to restore 
authority and power to local hands. 


In any event, the doctrine enunciated in Greencastle 
Township v. Black concerning the constitutionality of local 
taxes for support of public schools was reversed in 1885 by 
Robinson v. Schenck,4 although the Supreme Court upheld the 
fundamental principle of state control of public schools. 


Perhaps the most complete statement of the powers and 
duties of the Indiana General Assembly with respect to the 
organization and control of school corporations is the rule 
laid down in State ex rel. Clark et al. v. Haworth,5 in 1890. 
After referring to Judge Cooley's frequently-cited principle 
that the state has plenary power with respect to education, 
the court went on to say: 


The act assailed does not impinge in the slight- 
est degree upon the right of local self-government. 
The right of local self-government is an inherent, and 
not a derivative one. Individualized, it is the right 
which a man possesses in virtue of his character as a 
freeman. It is not bestowed by legislatures, nor 
derived from statutes. But the courts which have car- 
ried to its utmost extent the doctrine of local self- 
government have never so much as intimated, that it 
exists as to a matter over which the Constitution has 
given the law-making power supreme control, nor have 
they gone beyond the line which separates matters of 
purely local concern from those of State control. 
Essentially and intrinsically the schools in which are 
educated and trained the children who are to become 
the rulers of the commonwealth are matters of State 
and not of local jurisdiction. In such matters, the 
State is a unit, and the Legislature the source of 
power. The authority over schools and school affairs 
is not necessarily a distributive one to be exercised 


SMalan, C. T., Indiana School Law, p. 35. 


4Robinson v. Schenck, 102 Ind. 307, 1 N.E. 698 (1885). 


Sstate ex rel. Clark et al. v. Haworth, 122 Ind. 462, 465, 23 
946 (1890). 
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by local instrumentalities; but, on the contrary, it 
is a central power residing in the Legislature of the 
State. It is for the law-making power to determine 
whether the authority shall be exercised by a State 
board of education, or distributed to county, town- 
ship, or city organizations throughout the State. 


Later in the same case, the court established a rule 
which is of particular importance in the study of schoo] dis- 
trict reorganization: 


As the power over schools is a legislative one, 
it is not exhausted by exercise. The Legislature hav- 
ing tried one plan is not precluded from trying an- 
other. It has a choice of methods, and may change its 
plans as often as it deems necessary or expedient; and 
for mistakes or abuses it is answerable to the people, 
but not to the courts. It is clear therefore, that 
even if it were true, that the Legislature had uni- 
formly entrusted the management of school affairs to 
local organizations, it would not authorize the con- 
clusion, that it might not change the system. To deny 
the power to change, is to affirm that progress is im- 
| possible, and that we must move forever "in the dim 
footsteps of antiquity." But the legislative power 
moves in a constant stream, and is not exhausted by 
its exercise in any number of instances, however great. 
It is not true, however, that the authority over schods 
was originally regarded as a local one; on the con- 
trary, the earlier cases asserted that the Legislature 
could not delegate the power to levy taxes for school 
purposes to local organizations, but must itself direct 
ly exercise the power; thus denying, in the strongest 
possible form, the theory of local control. 


As a matter of fact, there are probably more statutes 
on school corporation organization than on any other subject. 
For example, there are 1l different school laws to govern the 
16 cities within the statutory classification of cities of the 
second class. Several of these cities have school organiza- 
tion laws which apply to only one city school corporation. 


Huys recently completed a study which traced the devel- 
opment of legislative policy concerning school district reor- 
ganization, a study which has made a distinct contribution to 
an understanding of recent legislative events in this area. 

He found that the first statute which permitted merging of two 
corporations into a single corporation was Chapter 205 of the 
—f Acts of 1929, Under all previous "consolidation" laws, the 
separate legal identity of each of the corporations consoli- 
dating was maintained, and the new district was usually re- 
ferred to as a "joint" school district. However, between 1873 


S § 6122 Ind. 467, supra. 


and 1929, the term "joint" and "consolidated" referred to this 
same type of organization. 


The 1929 act, therefore, was rather important, since it 
involved a major departure from previous legislative policy. 
But it should be pointed out that, although the previous units 
were abolished when the consolidated school corporation was 
formed under the 1929 act, the identity of the previous units 
was partially maintained. For example, a majority vote was 
required in each unit separately before the consolidation was 
successful, and each of the previous districts had to have rep 
resentation on the new school board. Also, the control of 
school board selection was retained by the units of civil gov- 
ernment which were coextensive with the new consolidated school 
corporation. Those members of the school board representing 
the town or city involved were appointed by the town board or 
common council, and the township trustee was automatically a 
member of the board by virtue of his office. 


There were some unsound features of the 1929 Act, a 
number of which have persisted throughout tne past 30 years 
although they are inconsistent with commonly accepted princi- 
ples of school district organization. For example, the school 
board was bipartisan, rather than nonpartisan, and salaries 
were established for the school board members. Also, certain 
provisions relating to transportation which are inconsistent 
with the law applying to other school corporations have tended 
to confuse the transportation problems in consolidated school 
corporations. 


The trends in legislative policy since 1929, as reported 
by Huys, are of sufficient importance to quote in their en- 
tirety: 


Trends in policy since 1929, An analysis of the 
consolidation statutes enacted since Chapter 205 of the 
Acts of 1929 shows the following trends in state policy 
toward the reorganization of school districts in Indi- 
ana: 


1. The General Assembly has attempted to in- 
crease the amount of consolidation by making 
it available to more school districts. 


a. This has been done gradually, as shown 
by the limited applicability of Chapter 
205 of the Acts of 1929, Chapter 154 of 
the Acts of 1937, and Chapter 40 of the 
Acts of 1947 and the expanded applica- 
bility of Chapter 123 of the Acts of 
1947, as amended, Chapter 226 of the 
Acts of 1949, as amended, and Chapter 
202 of the Acts of 1959, 


THuys George J., The Legal Aspects of School District Reor- 
ganization tn Ppe 265-274, 


3. 


4. 


The General Assembly has attempted to obtain 
more adequate consolidated school corpora- 
tions by making larger units of organization 
possible, 


a. This is shown by the limited size of the 
units available in early consolidation 
statutes which limited the size of the 
unit to the boundaries of a single town- 
ship and the provision for county units 
under Chapter 281 of the Acts of 1947, 
Chapters 226 and 227 of the Acts of 1949 
and by larger units made possible by 
Chapter 123 of the Acts of 1947 and 
Chapter 202 of the Acts of 1959 through 
the inclusion of territory from adjoin- 
ing counties. 


The General Assembly has changed its policy 
relative to the geographical relationship 
between the component districts in a con- 
solidation. 


a. This was done in Chapter 123 of the Acts 
of 1947 when contiguity of consolidating 
districts was not required under ratifi- 
cation by election. However, Chapters 
226 and 227 of the Acts of 1949 required 
contiguous component districts in the 
creation of metropolitan school districts, 


The General Assembly has changed its policy 
of observing civil boundaries in consolida- 
tion, in Chapter 334 of the Acts of 1955 
which permitted the division of school town- 
ships in consolidating, and the same policy 
was reaffirmed in Chapter 202 of the Acts of 
1959. In Chapter 205 of the Acts of 1929 
the school city or school town had to be 
wholly within the township with which it was 
consolidating, and this policy was contin- 
ued in Chapter 154 of the Acts of 19357, 
Chapter 40 of the Acts of 1947, and Chapter 
68 of the Acts of 1947. In Chapter 123 of 
the Acts of 1947 no provision was made other 
than that the districts joining together 
should be in the same or adjoining counties. 
In Chapters 226 and 227 of the Acts of 1949 
the oot | was changed to require the result- 
ing consolidated districts to be compact and 
contiguous. However, the Chapter 260 of the 
Acts of 1957, amendment to Chapter 123 of 
the Acts of 1947, did not make a similar 
change. Thus two parallel policies have 
developed with regard to the geographical 
relationship of the consolidating units. 


5e 


6. 


7. 


8. 


The General Assembly has recognized the im- 
portance of natural community areas by ena- 
bling the inclusion of territory of adjoining 
counties. Also, it is specifically provided 
in Chapter 202 of the Acts of 1959 that the 
new units being proposed are to be natural 
community areas. Under this act city, town, 
township, and county boundaries may be ignored 
to form natural community areas. 


The General Assembly has provided for a more 
representative determination of whether or 
not school districts are to be consolidated. 


a. Earlier statutes provided for ratifica- 
tion by a majority vote in each of the 
component districts, whereas under Chap- 
ter 123 of the Acts of 1947 a majority 
vote in any two or more of the component 
districts provided that such units are to 
consolidate,5 and Chapter 226 of the Acts 
of 1949 and later statutes provided for 
ratification by a majority vote of the 
votes cast in the proposed consolidated 
unit. 


The General Assembly has provided for a more 
complete integration of the component school 
districts into a new consolidated unit by 
eliminating the requirement that the civil 
corporations appoint members to the new 
school board, and by gradually eliminating 
the requirement that school officials of the 
old districts be members of the new board by 
having board members elected by the voters of 
the entire school district. This policy was 
— under Chapter 226 of the Acts of 
49. 


The General Assembly has eliminated mandatory 
bipartisan representation on school boards 
under Chapter 226 of the Acts of 1949 in which 
it was provided that the nominees for the 
school board were to be listed on the ballot 
without party designation. It is significant 
to note that under Chapter 202 of the Acts of 
1959 the appointments made to the County Com- 
mittees and the State Commission are to be 
made without regard to political faith. 


The General Assembly has made available larger 
board membership and provided for more repre- 


3The weakness in this provision is that it might provide 
for a consolidation of inadequate units while the 
unit which could have made the entire proposed 

po adequate might be left out of the consolida- 
tion. 
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9. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


sentative board membership. 


a. The earlier statutes provided for three- 
member boards whereas Chapter 1235 of the 
Acts of 1947 permitted boards of from 
three to seven members, as does Chapter 
202 of the Acts of 1959, and Chapter 277 
of the Acts of 1957 permits corporations 
organized under Chapter 123 of the Acts 
of 1947 to reconstitute their boards to 
be more representative. This is also 
shown by Chapter 226 of the Acts of 1949 
which first provided for the creation of 
board member districts based on popula- 
tion. 


The General Assembly strengthened statutory 
construction: 


a. This is shown in particular by Chapter 
268 of the Acts of 1949 which consider- 
ably reorganized the loose construction 
of Chapter 123 of the Acts of 1947, 


be It is also shown by the provisions con- 
tained in Chapter 261 of the Acts of 1959 
which amended Chapter 226 of the Acts of 
1949 by including several pertinent pro- 
visions omitted in the latter act. 


The General Assembly in Chapter 260 of the 
Acts of 1957 has established mandatory dead- 
lines for the submission of petitions and 
action to be taken thereon. 


The General Assembly has recognized the weak- 
nesses of statutory provisions and the lack 

of legal background of school officials through 
numerous legalizing acts which legalized con- 
solidations and validated acts of school offi- 
cials where good faith was shown in attempting 
to carry out the will of the legislature. 


The General Assembly has attempted to see 
that better records were maintained relative 
to consolidation. 


a. Chapter 123 of the Acts of 1947 provided 
that the new school board file a copy of 
the consolidation resolution with the 
county recorder, and Chapter 125 of the 
Acts of 1955 provides that whenever the 
consolidation of one or more school cor- 
porations is completed the responsible 

officials are to record same with the 

county recorder's office. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


The General Assembly has recognized the im- 
portance of professional administrative 
leadership by providing that consolidated 
school corporations which originally uti- 
lized the administrative leadership of the 
county superintendent of schools could amend 
the consolidation resolution to enable the 
schools to come under the direction of a 
superintendent selected by the school board. 
Also, the earlier acts merely provided that 
the school superintendent keep the records 
of the board while some of the later acts 
made it a duty of the board to act upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent in 
matters where his professional training indi- 
cated that he should provide professional 
advice to the school board. 


The General Assembly has encouraged school 
district reorganization by permitting civil 
support for consolidated districts in Chap- 
ter 126 of the Acts of 1955 which authorized 
fifth class cities to lease unused or un- 
needed facilities to consolidated school 
corporations for a nominal rental charge, 
and by Chapter 286 of the Acts of 1955 which 
permitted civil townships to aid the consoli- 
dated school corporations in bonding needs 
by making their bonding power available to 
such consolidated school corporations. 


The General Assembly has permitted the amend 
ment of reorganization resolutions in 1957 
when Chapter 260 so amended Chapter 123 of 
the Acts of 1947. 


The General Assembly has provided for longer 
terms for school board members; the earlier 
acts provided for two-year terms whereas 
later acts provide for four-year terms, 


The General Assembly has had parallel poli- 
cies concerning a time lapse before a con- 
solidation attempt could be instituted again 
under the same act if the original attempt 
was rejected by the legal voters. Under 
Chapter 205 of the Acts of 1929 there was no 
time limitation before a second attempt at 
consolidation could be made after an initial 
attempt had been rejected by the voters. 
Chapter 154 of the Acts of 1937 provided 
that a second attempt after consolidation 
had been rejected by the voters, could not 
be instituted for a period of two years. 
Chapter 202 of the Acts of 1959 provided that 
an election cannot be held on the same plan 
for a period of one year, but that the plan 
can be revised and an election held at the 
earliest opportunity. 
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The General Assembly by its passage of 
Chapter 202 of the Acts of 1959 has initi- 
ated policies of considerable significance 
to the consolidation of schools. Some of 
the policies initiated here are: 


To mandate studies to be made prior to 
consolidation 


To provide state leadership in consoli- 
dation through the powers and duties 
given to the State Commission 


To provide for minimum standards to be 
met by all proposed consolidations, 
insofar as possible 


To define carefully terms used in the 
act 


To provide for a careful consideration 
to be given to the factors pertinent in 
school district organization 


To provide a grievance procedure for 
aggrieved parties 


To have the advantages and disadvantages 
of a proposed consolidation plan to be 
discussed at a public hearing prior to 
ratification of such plan 


To authorize the State Commission to 
make local studies if the County Com- 
mittees neglect or refuse to do so 


To protect the public and the proposed 

school district from incurring unneces- 
sary obligations prior to consolidation 
by requiring the component districts to 
obtain approval from the County Commit- 
tee to incur any additional obligations 
within 30 days prior to consolidation 


To facilitate consolidation through pro- 
viding the County Committees the power 
to accept donations to assist in finecirg 
its studies 


To permit the counties to budget money 
to aid in consolidation studies 


To provide state funds for the study of 
consolidation 


To mandate state and county officials as 
well as local school officials to aid in 
the study of school district organization 


21. 


ne To provide that the same or a revised 
plan may be presented to the voters for 
ratification if the original plan for 
reorganization is rejected 


Oo. To require all reorganizations to have 
state approval 


pe To provide that state agents hold local 
hearings on reorganization proposals 


qe To mandate special and biennial reports 
to be made to the General Assembly on 
consolidation progress 


re To recognize the possible necessity for 
financial incentives or penalties to en- 
courage the needed consolidation 


8.e To recognize the possible necessity for 
mandatory reorganization 


An analysis of the legislation on the reor- 
ganization of school districts does not re- 
veal an unbroken progression of more desir- 
able statutory provisions. Rather, numerous 
instances of legislative inconsistency, in 
both policy and procedure, were discovered. 
For example, consolidations created through 
ratification by election under Chapter 123 
of the Acts of 1947 did not require the com- 
ponent districts to be contiguous, whereas 
under Chapters 226 and 227 of the Acts of 
1949 the component districts of a metropol- 
itan school district had to be contiguous. 
Another inconsistency is shown by the early 
acts requiring only the treasurer to be 
bonded and later acts requiring the presidert 
and secretary to be bonded also; then the 
policy of bonding the president and secretary 
was rescinded by Chapter 261 of the Acts of 
1959. The existence of these different re- 
quirements showed the existence of parallel 
policies as wellas legislative inconsistency, 


Even though there have been cases of incon- 
sistency in policies and parallel policies in 
school district reorganization statutes, the 
long-range trend has been toward improved 
and more adequate consolidation legislation, 
as may be seen easily by an examination of 
bo provisions of Chapter 202 of the Acts of 
959. 


In an earlier study, Robbins found that there were over 
50 laws relating to the formation of joint and consolidated 
schools in Indiana and that several of the schools formed unde 
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these laws were operating extralegally because of amendments 
which lacked clarity, court decisions which were ignored, 
changes in personnel in the administration of the district, 
and faulty record keeping. Robbins made the following recom- 
mendations which have some relationship to the legal aspects 
of reorganization;:& 


le <A recodification of reorganization laws. 


2. The repeal of inadequate laws and an easy 
method of transferring to more favorable legislation by 
the corporations affected. 


3. The legality of all joint schools and consoli- 
dations should be established forthwith, and those found 
to be operating extralegally should be brought under the 
statutory mode, and their past operations legalized. 


4. <A state commission should be established and 
a statewide study made to suggest proposed reorganiza- 
tions. This commission should be appropriated adequate 
funds, and be responsible for developing and devising a 
reorganization plan with financial incentives to encour- 
age reorganization. 


5. The Indiana General Assembly should mandate 
that future reorganization resolutions be filed with both 
the county recorder and State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


Similar recommendations were made following studies by 
Glenn and Rachford. 


Court Decisions 


There have been very few cases involving school dis- 
trict reorganization taken to either the Indiana Supreme Court 
or the Indiana Appellate Court. Since reorganization in other 
states has been accompanied by considerable litigation, it is 
somewhat difficult to determine the precise reasons for the 
absence of such litigation in Indiana. It is probable that 
the following factors are involved: 


1. All reorganizations prior to 1959 had to be ap- 
proved by a majority of the voters in each of the districts 
proposing to consolidate. 


SRobbins, Clarence Earl, A Study of the Joint and Consolidated 


Schools in Indiana | articular Reterence to Their 
Tegal Status and Their Operating Procedures, pp-2lo-217. 
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2. Much of the consolidation has not changed attend- 
ance centers, but has merely formalized previously existing 
transfer patterns. 


3. All consolidation statutes expressly provide for 
the assumption of assets and liabilities by the new corpora- 
tions. 


In the four cases which have reached a court of record 
in Indiana, the following principles have been established: 


1. The rights of the teacher under the teacher tenure 
law transferred to the new consolidated school corpora- 
tion.’ Any teacher who has achieved tenure status in one of 
the corporations entering into a consolidation, is a tenure 
teacher in the new corporation, and any credit earned toward 
tenure in a previous corporation is assumed by the new cor- 
poration. 


2. The Indiana Constitution and Federal Constitution 
do not impose upon the General Assembly a duty to provide for 
notice to the legal voters when a consolidation is to be 
effected,10 


3. The Indiana Constitution and Federal Constitution 
do not impose upon the General Assembly a duty to provide 
local voters with an opportunity to vote on the question of 
consolidation,11 


4. The legislature has the power to enact curative 
legislation which can remedy any defect in procedure which the 
legislature had the power either to require or to dispense 
with by prior statute.) 


5. The legality of consolidated school corporations is 
not open to collateral attack,15 


6. The acts of de facto officers of consolidated 
school corporations are not subject to collateral attack.14 


9state ex rel. Tittle v. Covington Community Consolidated 
Tay et ale, 229 Ind. 208, 96 N.E. (2d) 334, 337 
1951). 


lOstate ex rel. Harris et al. v. Mutschler et ale, 232 Ind. 
580, N.E. (2a) 206,210 (1953). — 


11232 Ind. 580, supra. 
12232 Ind. 580, supra. 


13Penrold v. Hoover, 146 N.E. (2d) 817 (1957). 
14146 N.E. (2d) 817, supra. 
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7. A statute must be strictly construed as to appli- 
cability when it is specifically limited; i.e., the deconsoli- 
dation statute applies only to fifth class cities and could 
not be enlarged to include a town in the face of the restric- 
tion plainly stated.15 


8. When a consolidation has been effected, future 
annexation in the same area by a civil city will not result 
in a change in the boundaries of the consolidated school 
corporation.16 


It should be pointed out that there have been a number 
of cases which have never gone beyond. the circuit court level. 
In practically all of these cases, the motive is delay and 
harassment, and the courts have almost always found in favor 
of the school corporation. In a very careful study of these 
cases in courts-not-of-record, Huys found only one instance 
in which the court ruled against the validity of the reorgan- 
ization. In this particular situation, the four townships 
involved initiated a second consolidation proceeding which 
was successful, and there has been no litigation attempted to 
challenge the second procedure. 


Recommendations for Further Legislation 


Although there is a rather general feeling that the 
passage of Chapter 202, Acts of 1959 (The Indiana School Cor- 
poration Reorganization Act) will solve all organization prob- 
lems in Indiana, experience has shown that one statute is not 


likely to be sufficiently comprehensive to end the reorgani- 
zation problem. 


As a matter of fact, there are several problems which 
need immediate attention; therefore, the following recommenda- 
tions for further additional legislation are presented: 


le A revised consolidation statute should be enacted, 
incorporating all of the best features of existing statutes 
and eliminating the unsatisfactory provisions. This statute 


should also specifically repeal all existing consolidation 
statutes. 


2. All of the laws permitting the formation of joint 
school districts should be repealed. 


3. <A legal procedure should be developed for transfer 
of territory between corporations. 


15146 N.E. (24) 817, supra. 


lEstate ex rele New Haven Public Schools v. Fort Wayne Com- 


munity Schools, 159 N.E. (2nd) 708” (1959). 
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4. All of the laws permitting the formation of new 
school cities, school towns, and township school corporations 
should be repealed. If this were done, the only method 
through which school corporation boundaries could be changed 
would be through consolidation or through the transfer of 
territory as referred to in recommendation 3, above. 


5. Legislation should be enacted requiring that non- 
partisan school boards be selected and that all existing laws 
permitting the formation of partisan or bi-partisan school 
boards be repealed, 


6. The laws relating to the transfer of pupils between 
school corporations should be modernized and simplified in the 
light of changing conditions in the structure of school core 
porations. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PLANNING FOR REORGANIZATION 


During the four years covered by the School Corporation 
Reorganization Act of 1959, Indiana county committees will be 
responsible for decisions that may revolutionize the organiza- 
tion of the state's schools. Wise action on their part will 
provide the necessary springboard for adoption by citizens of 
sound reorganization plans. Their leadership may do much to 
influence public opinion in favor of changes that have long 
been overdue. The importance of the work of these official 
county committees can scarcely be overestimated, 


The work of county committees, except in rare cases, is 
likely to be difficult and time-consuming. They are mandated 
by law to collect and analyze certain types of information, 
and they will probably desire additional data not mentioned in 
the law. They must rely upon citizens within the county to 
carry on a self-survey of existing conditions and will not be 
able to rely, as many communities have been able to do in the 
past, upon survey teams from state instututions of higher 
learning to gather and to analyze data and to make recommenda- 
tions on the basis of their study. 


Although they are mandated to plan for improved school 
organization, they will be confronted with individuals and 
groups who resist change and want to preserve the status quo. 
Such individuals and groups, though often in the minority, are 
usually quite vocal and sometimes fight for their prejudices 
with misinformation and half-truths. Only facts can defeat 
such opposition, and even the presentation of facts may not 
guarantee success. Often a carefully prepared and vigorous 
campaign is necessary if the public in general is to heed the 
facts and disregard propaganda designed to derail plans for im 
provement. In one Indiana community a minority defeated reor- 
ganization for 85 years and planted seeds of suspicion through 
the years among the rural and urban people. It was only after 
a thorough school survey was conducted by a university survey 
staff and the public was informed concerning the findings that 
the minority was defeated 2 to 1. Now the two small districts 
are united and are in a position for the first time to provide 
a better education for their children and to secure a greater 
return from the tax dollar invested in education. 


The most prevalent obstacles to reorganization are tra- 
dition; unequal evaluation and taxes between districts; fear 
of loss of community centers, high schools, basketball teams, 
or the control of schools; suspicion and misunderstanding; 
opposition of trustees, school administrators, and teachers; 
and lack of leadership. ‘ 


Tradition is deep-seated and charged with emotion and 
resistance to change. Sometimes it is molded and perpetuated 
by fanaticism and unreasoning religious zeal. One way to over 
come this obstacle is to persuade the people to compare their 
schools with progressive and successful reorganized school dis- 
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tricts and to show them how their children are being deprived 
of the benefits of a better and more complete educational pro- 


gram. 


Unequal valuation of property is oftentimes a stumbling 
block to reorganization of two or more school districts. Re- 
lated to this are unequal tax rates, indebtedness, capital 
funds on hand, and poor buildings. The fallacy in this argu- 
ment is that the wealth of districts constantly changes be- 
cause of shifting boundary lines between adjacent districts, 
the inclusion or exclusion of business and industry from a 
district, the establishing of a power plant or new industry, 
the coming of a new highway, or the discovery of new wealth in 
the soil, such as oils or minerals. The fundamental fallacy, 
however, is that the education of boys and girls is subject 
to the fluctuations of wealth. This is contrary to the demo- 
oraiag principles upon which America is founded and certainly 
canmot be given serious consideration by anyone who claims to 
believe in the principles of our American way of life. Fi- 
nally, we cannot afford to provide a second-class education 
for American children in an age which is characterized by 
speed and the rapid movement of people from one community to 
another, especially when the communities are adjacent to one 
another. An undereducated child is a liability in any com- 
munity. 


Fears based on loss of high school, basketball team, 
community center, or control of the schools cannot be defended 
as a reason for opposition to a reorganization of schools whim 
will provide greater educational opportunities for the boys 
and girls of the community. Actually, experience shows there 
usually is no real loss in such reorganization--the larger 
high school takes the place of the smaller high school in the 
loyalty of both students and adults. 


Suspicion, distrust, and misunderstanding are hand- 
maidens of ignorance. They are not worthy of the difficulty 
they create, but they do create serious problems. They can be 
dissipated only by informing the public and establishing con- 
fidence in the new opportunities projected. 


Another handicap to the reorganization of school units 
is the concept that reorganization, consolidation, and the 
creation of a centralized attendance unit are interchangeable 
terms that may be freely substituted for each other. Even 
those who recognize the true meaning of the terms often use 
them carelessly and help to maintain the confusion. Under 
the School Corporation Reorganization Act of 1959, county com- 
mittees are directed to deal with the reorganization of admin- 
istrative units. Most, if not all, of the newly reorganized 
administrative units will maintain several attendance units 
and, at least for the time being, most students will attend 
the same schools after reorganization takes place as they 
attended before. As new facilities are added or as inadequate 
facilities are replaced, changes in sites will inevitably 
occur, but this will be a part of a gradual process and will 
be determined by the school board of the reorganized district. 
It is essential that the public recognize reorganization 
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during this period as a process of combining several adminis- 
trative units under a single board of school trustees. 


There appears to be sufficient evidence to indicate 
that county committees cannot hope to carry out their respon- 
sibilities without assistance from outside the committee. 
Moreover, it is difficult for such committees to succeed, even 
if they have adequate funds and personnel, unless they solicit 
the cooperation and participation of representative citizens. 
People are slow to accept the directions of a committee or 
board when they have had no part in planning contemplated 
changes. They are placed in a position in which they throw up 
a wall of resistance against a program which others are at- 
tempting to sell them. It is desirable and perhaps necessary 
to formulate proposals for the future which are an outgrowth 
of free discussion by citizens in general, especially when 
these citizens have deep-seated prejudices. Only when a major 
ity of the voters feel that they are voting for a plan with 
which they have been identified is the plan likely to succeed. 


Fortunately citizen participation in planning also pro- 
vides the best means of creating an informed public. Workers 
who gather and analyze data are certain to understand condi- 
tions better than they would if they merely read or heard 
about it. Such workers also become capable news agents, in- 
fluencing their relatives, friends, and neighbors. The need 
for securing assistance, the desirability of sharing the plan- 
ning function as widely as possible, and the necessity for 
developing public relations channels capable of reaching all 
citizens argue strongly for the creation of a citizens com- 
mittee or a citizens council. 


Citizens committees are not new to Indiana, although 
they have not been encouraged to the same degree that they 
have in some states in recent years. Citizens committees have 
played important roles in a number of voluntary reorganization 
in the state, and have also been helpful to local boards of 
school trustees in a variety of ways. There have been thou- 
sands of active and successful groups of citizens organized to 
promote the welfare of public education in the nation as a 
whole, in part because of the influence of the National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools (formerly the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools). 


The citizens committee, regardless of the name given to 
it, is an extra-legal organization which has no power to make 
decisions. It exists for collecting and analyzing information, 
for stimulating public concern, for assessing public opinion, 
and for giving advice and making recommendations to an official 
body. Although officials have sometimes feared that such 
groups would prove more harmful than beneficial, the evidence 
indicates that they are beneficial unless they are created 
without the sanction of officials, unless they do not truly 
represent the general public, and unless the person evaluating 
them is himself anxious to maintain conditions or controls as 
they exist. : 
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Citizens committees must, of course, be broadly repre- 
sentative of the area they serve if they are not to become 
tools of special interest groups. When they are broadly repre 
sentative they counteract pressure groups, effecting workable 
compromises, and coordinating effort for a pattern of progress 
likely to succeed, Citizens committees are a means of provid- 
ing orderly relationships among the many publics which exist 
in any community or group of communities. They set the stage 
for informed, reasoning, democratic action. 


Since a citizens committee is extra-legal, its rela- 
tionship to the legal body it is designed to assist--in this 
case, the county committee--should be well understood. Good 
relationships are established most easily when the legal body 
takes the initiative in establishing the citizens committee, 
but, regardless of how it is established, the invitation or 
the call for help by the county committee will be recognized 
as a request to work with and to advise legally appointed au- 
thorities, not to control, direct, or replace them. 


There are numerous methods used in bringing citizens 
committees into being. School boards have sometimes invited 
all citizens interested in working on a given subject to attend 
a meeting for the purpose of creating an organization. School 
boards have also asked a few people to form the nucleus of a 
citizens committee, with full authority to expand it and to 
make it more representative. Sometimes these individuals 
have been representatives of the most ovtstanding and best- 
known organized groups in the community. Perhaps the most 
desirable approach, when a county committee wishes to set up 
a citizens committee to help with plans for reorganization, 
is to appoint a selection committee which will have the selec- 
tion of personnel for the citizens committee as its only func- 
tion. When well known and well respected citizens are given 
this task, the result is quite certain to be satisfactory. 
When the individuals have been chosen to serve on the citizens 
committee, when they have been informed of the task that lies 
ahead, and when they have indicated their willingness to serve 
the selection committee is dissolved. 


Citizens Committees in Reorganization 
Programs of Other States 


The Indiana School Corporation Reorganization Act of 
1959 is not unlike legislation enacted previously in other 
states. Several of these states found a need for a citizens 
auxiliary committee to aid in gathering information and in 
keeping the public informed. An analysis of the procedures 
adopted and the work done by citizens committees in other 
states is presented below in the belief that it may provide 
worth-while suggestions for Indiana citizens. 


Citizens auxiliary committees typically meet first to 
organize themselves, establish rules under which they will 
operate, and elect officers. If the committee is small, plans 
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are made for expanding it to from 35 to 40 people. Arrange- 
ments are made for meetings. The committee then spends con- 
siderable time in orienting itself to its task, in studying 
its relationship to legal authorities, and in determining the 
resource personnel which may be used. 


Subcommittees are created and given responsibility for 
specific blocks of work. This appears to be essential, since 
the over-all committee would be too large and unwieldy to 
carry out assignments as a single working group. Citizens who 
are not members of the citizens committee are enlisted for sub 
committees and school personnel as a rule serve as consultants 
Subcommittees are typically designated as follows: 


1. Area and population subcommittee 

2. Informational publicity subcommittee 

3. Building and plant facilities subcommittee 
4. Transportation subcommittee 

5. Finance subcommittee 

6. School program and curriculum subcommittee. 


The area and population subcommittee prepares maps, 
charts, and tables. These materials provide the following 
information: 


1. The boundaries of present school districts 

2. The location of school houses 

3. The number of teachers employed in each school 

4. The number of grades being taught in each school 

5. The number of pupils currently enrolled in each of 
the schools or enrolled at the close of the last 
school year 

6. The roads in the county, and the character of each 
road (@.g., paved, gravelled, not maintained) 

7. The location of railroads 

8. The location of creeks, rivers, hilly terrain, or 
other topographical features which might affect 
school operation, with impassable barriers clearly 
delineated 

9. The location of the residence of each child, with 
symbols affixed indicating the grade level of each 
> laa child and the age of each preschool 
child 

10. The location of attendance centers that might be 
used in possible reorganization plans. 


The informational publicity subcommittee: 


1. Helps to inform organizations, service clubs, and 
other groups about the purpose and intent of the 
law, and about progress being made by other subcom- 
mittees and by the county committee 

2. Issues materials to newspapers 

3. Issues materials to radio and television stations 

Posters a good public climate. 


The 


2. 


3. 


building and plant facilities subcommittee: 


Surveys and evaluates existing buildings 

Suggests how these facilities may be used in newly 
reorganized districts 

Estimates the cost of needed alterations and of new 
structures. 


transportation subcommittee: 


Describes the existing traffic hazards 

Creates maps showing existing bus routes 

Checks route duplication and other evidence of 
uneconomical transportation service 

Studies costs in operating buses per bus mile and 
per pupil transported in areas where buses are 
owned by the schools and in these where buses are 
owned privately. 

Considers safety provisions in operation and needed 
improvements, and the qualifications of bus drivers 
Examines the use of buses for transporting the 
handicapped, for extracurricular activities, and 
for field trips 

Considers the size of buses in use as compared to 
desirable bus size for economical operation 
Estimates the cost of developing a recommended 
fleet of buses. 


finance subcommittee: 


Makes plans for financing the county committee 
Obtains the assessed valuation of property, and 
determines its relationship to pupils in attendance 
Assesses the present financial condition of exist- 
ing school corporations, the value of buildings 
and equipment, the monies on hand, and the bonded 
indebtedness 

Studies operational costs in relation to funds re- 
ceived from all sources 

Analyzes the financial conditions which would exist 
in proposed reorganized districts. 


school program and curriculum subcommittee: 


Examines class size in existing corporations 
Collects information on personnel employed and on 
their training and capabilities for specialized 
seryice 

Considers the subjects taught and those that should 
be taught in an optimum program 

Examines the equipment in use 

Determines the adequacy of such special services as; 


@. Speech and hearing therapy 

be. Health service 

Ce Consultant service 

ad. Guidance service 

e. Provisions for exceptional children 
f. School lunchroom service. 
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6. Checks the adequacy of curricular offerings in 
relation to present-day needs, particularly in such 
areas as English skills (literature, speech, dramat- 
ics, grammar, debate, journalism), foreign language, 
mathematics, science, and vocational education 

7. Considers the adequacy of the existing extracurri- 
cular programs in competitive athletics, clubs, 
dramatics, student organizations, and social and 
recreational activities 

8. Studies the type of school organization desired 
(8-4, 6-6, 6-3-3). 


Subcommittees ordinarily report their activities and 
their findings to the citizens committee (the auxiliary com- 
mittee, the auxiliary council, or whatever it may be called). 
The citizens committee studies the reports of all subcommit- 
tees and gives information, makes suggestions, and otherwise 
assists the official county committee. 


Planning Citizen Activities 


One of the oldest of axioms advises not to "get the 
cart before the horse." In planning for reorganization of 
school districts, it is important to organize activity ina 
sensible manner. A careful consideration of all of the activ- 
ities which go into a successful self-survey dictates the 
following procedural steps:1 


Step l. omey on a program designed to inform the 
public thoroughly of: 


a. The purpose and intent of the School Reor- 
anization Act 

de ae standards adopted by the State Commis- 
sion 

ce Other desirable characteristics of good 
school systems 

ad. Local activities under way. 


Step 2. Study the existing programs within the county 
and the limitations of existing districts. 


Step 3. Consider possible plans for reorganization, 
testing the extent to which proposed districts 
may overcome the limitations of existing dis- 
tricts. 


Step 4. Inform the public of and create confidence in 
county committee proposals as approved by the 
State Commission. 


ly ested Procedural Manual for School Reor anization Stud- 
- es, Professors of School Administration of Indiana Col- 
Teges and Universities, September, 1959. 


Promoting Public Understanding 


Among the most important factors in promoting public 
understanding are the providing of facts and the setting up of 
discussion periods at which citizens may debate issues and ask 
questions. Unless the need for thorough understanding and for 
the "give and take” required to reach approval of proposals 
for change is uhderstood, a self survey may confine itself 
largely to study. In this case, a relativeiy few representa- 
tive citizens will be well informed but the public in general 
will not, and resistance to reorganization proposals will al- 
most inevitably arise. 


The newspaper, radio, and television provide adequate 
mass media coverage in many communities. Wherever these media 
may be used, their importance should not be overlooked. Edi- 
torials, news items, and spot announcements are bound to have 
considerable effect over a period of time, and this effect can 
be greatly enhanced by such supplementary activities as discus 
sion sessions on programs of the many organizations which exis 
in any community, and by the creation of neighborhood discus- 
sion groups whenever informed leaders are available. 


In every community there are certaih people who exert 
great influence upon the public at large. These people should 
be identified, provided with facts concerning schools, and 
kept informed of developments in the study. Since the most 
influential citizens are not necessarily the most vocal or 
the most obviously influential, this is a subject which must 
be given thoughtful attention. 


Resistance to change is often found in places where the 
citizens are not acquainted with schools that are better than 
those in their own community. Also, some people believe what 
they see but question what they hear. Visitations to out-e 
standing school plants in which excellent modern school pro- 
grams may be seen in operation give a citizens committee in- 
formation which it can use with effective results. 


Citizens organized for the purpose of providing infor- 
mation and of cultivating public opinion will discover many 
other effective techniques. The key to success is the estab- 
lishing of an organization which will utilize the capabilities 
of people in the community in a constructive manner. 


Gathering Data 


If the schools are to be studied properly, much infor- 
mation must be gathered and analyzed. No one can intelligently 
by-pass serious study, take a quick look at the map, and deter 
mine the manner in which reorganization should take place. 


The pupil population must be surveyed. School enroll- 
ments, the residence location of in-school and pre-school 
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children, and the numbers of students now being transferred 
from one corporation to another are items to consider. Closely 
associated with these data will be information concerning the 
manner in which population centers are changing and in which 
development plans are likely to affect school enrollments in 
the future. The pupil population census must be accurate and 
complete. Any group that accepts responsibility for conducting 
it must understand that a poor census may be worse than none 
at all. Census data, together with information on pupil popu- 
lation trends, on student drop-out rates, and on community 
growth, will be used as the basis for predicting future enroll- 
ments. 


Existing school facilities must also be surveyed. The 
School Corporation Reorganization Act requires county commit- 
tees to consider the location, condition, and possible future 
use of school buildings now in use. It_is important that each 
building be evaluated for information regarding size, number 
of classrooms, size of classrooms, various types of service 
areas, present use, suitability for future use with or with- 
out rehabilitation, and character and size of site. The value 
of each building and its contents must be appraised. 


Financial data required for each district are as 
follows: 


1. The value of buildings and equipment 

2. Cumulative building funds 

3. Other capital assets 

4. Current operating funds 

5. Bonded indebtedness 

6. Other obligations 

7. Assessed valuation and trends in assessed valua- 
tions of property 

8. The ratio of assessed valuations to true value 

9. Tax rates (civil and school) and trends of tax 
rates. 


Specific guides for all aspects of the self-survey must 
be prepared. Because of space limitations, a detailed guide 
for the study of only two aspects has been included below. 
These have been selected because the direction the study should 
take is less readily apparent and because the areas of investi- 


gation will require careful study by a considerable number of 
citizens. 


Adequacy of the School Program 


The items of the accompanying check-list are intended 

to serve as a guide in the evaluation of the adequacy of a 
school. They do not include all the factors that should be 
considered, nor do they necessarily represent an ideal school 
program. However, the following factors, which have been 
chosen for consideration in the various areas, are minimal 
recommendations, and it is hoped that a consideration of these 
items will stimulate further evaluation of a given school. 


4. 


Elementary School Curricular Offerings 


Does the school system provide one grade per 
teacher rather than two or more grades per teacher? 


Does the school system provide a qualified princi- 
pal who can devote time exclusively to educational 
leadership? 


Does the school system provide a library for each 
school maintained by a person appointed for this 
purpose? 


Does the school system provide special education 
for: 


_. The gifted __. Speech and hearing handi- 
capped 


_. The homebound _. The mentally retarded 


Does the school system provide adequate instruction 
in the following areas? 


Language arts (including English grammar, ex- 
pression, reading, literature, 
penmanship, 


Social studies (including history, geography, 
and social living of the com- 
munity, state, nation, and world) 


Mathematics (including arithmetic, computing 
number system, problems) 

Science (including general science and 
experiments ) 

Fine arts (including drawing and music 
appreciation) 


Health and safety (including physical education, 
health and safety, and body 
processes ) 


Does the school system provide exploratory courses 
in practical arts, such as homemaking, shop, and 
agriculture? 
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High School Curricular Offerings 


Does the school system provide a principal who 
devotes time exclusively to educational leadership? 


Does the school system provide guidance service 
staffed by qualified workers? 


Does the school system provide library service 
staffed by qualified workers? 


Does the school system offer at least four curric- 
ula such as academic, commercial, fine arts, gen- 
eral arts, and practical arts? 


Does the school system offer courses that will en- 
able the student to obtain at least the following 
minimum units in each area: 


Language arts (including English gram- 4 units 
mar, expression and 
literature) 


Science (including one required 4 units 
course in science, which 
could be a general and/or 
biological science, and 
physics and chemistry 
electives) 


Mathematics (including one required 5 units 
course which could be 
a@ general mathematics 
and/or alegebra course 
and elective courses 
leading to good college 
and technical preparation) 


Social studies (including required courses 4 units 
in United States history 
and citizenship, and 
electives in world history 
and geography) 


Business (including a general course 5 units 

education and typing, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and one other 
specialized course) 


Foreign 

language (including two units each 4 units 
in two different lan- 
guages) 
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Fine arts (including vocal and 4 units 
instrumental music 
and drawing and 


crafts) 

Practical arts Homemaking 4 units 
Industrial arts 4 units 
Agriculture, in 
rural areas 4 units 


Physical education, (to meet state require- 
health, and safety ments ) 


Services 


Does the school system offer the following services per 
sonnel? The figures on the right are guides as to how many 
students are needed before the service can be profitably of- 
fered. This is not a minimum list, nor does it include all 
services, It is only a guide. 


CHECK 
Superintendent Each system 
Bookkeeper Each system 
~~ Nurse 1 for each 2,000 
~_ Attendance officer 1 for each 4,000 
Homebound instruction teacher As needed 
~~ Speech and hearing therapist 1 for each 2,500 
~~ Elementary supervisor 1 for each 3,000 
“——~ Art supervisor 1 for each 5,000 
~~ Music supervisor 1 for each 5,000 
~~ Audio-visual director Each system 
~~ Psychometrist 1 for each 6,000 
~~ Psychologist 1 for each 15,000 
~__ Superintendent of buildings 1 for 10,000+ 


and grounds 
Size of School and Adequacy of the Activities Program 


Unfortunately, many schools in Indiana cannot provide 
an adequate activities program, largely because of limited en- 
rollments and small faculties. It is extremely difficult to 
organize a club or other activity when only a few students 
with similar interests are available. Also, it is difficult 
to organize an activity when faculty sponsorship cannot be 
obtained. 


Fortunately, the increase in pupil population in many 
school districts, due to reorganization of districts, makes it 
possible to find a wide variety of abilities and interests in 
the student body of each school. In schools that are suffi- 
ciently large, a broad program of school activities can be 
organized to meet the needs created by these varied abilities 
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Also, larger school systems have a sufficient 


number of trained and experienced faculty members to provide 
the sponsorship necessary for such a program of student activ- 


ities. 


Thus, one of the many advantages of a large school 


district is that it provides a sufficient number of students 
and teachers to warrant the organization, and maintenance, of 
an adequate student activities program. 


CHECK 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Se 


6. 


7. 


The Athletic Program 


Does the school provide interscholastic competition in 
the following major sports? 


ae Basketball 

be Football 

Ce Baseball 

de Track 

e. Cross country 
f. Wrestling 


Is the player personnel of a quality that will permit 
the school to compete with schools of championship 
caliber in these major sports? 


Does the school provide interscholastic competition in 
the following minor sports? 


Tennis 
Golf 
Ce +Bowling 
de Swimming 


Does the school provide a suitable intramural program 
to meet the needs of the varied abilities and interests 
of the student body? 


Does the intramural program of the school include any, 
or all, of the following activities? 


je Volleyball 


be Touch football le Table tennis 
Baseball ™ Horseshoes 
~=«s Cross country ‘Ce Shuffleboard 
fe Wrestling Pe Archery 

&+ +=Tennis ‘Ye + Swimming 
Golf Te Soccer 

1» Bowling +«=Badminton 


Does the school provide a suitable intramural program 
for girls as well as for boys? 


Does the school participate in the Indiana Girls 
Athletic Association? 


8. 


1. 
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Is the athletic program of the school sponsored by 
qualified faculty members? 


Does the school provide adequate facilities, and 
equipment, for its athletic program? 
Publications Program 


Does the school publish a school annual? 
Does the school publish a school newspaper? 
Is the school newspaper published regularly? 


Are school publications sponsored by qualified faculty 
members? 


Are school publications operated on the basis of 
approved journalistic practices and principles? 


Are the members of each school publication staff 
selected on the basis of their qualification to 
serve? 


Does the school provide the necessary equipment and 
materials for good school publications? 


Does the school provide suitable space for work on 
school publications? 


Do the school's publications provide for the inter- 
ests and participation of a substantial number of the 
student body? 


Are the school's publications coordinated with the 
various curricular areas of the school? 


Is sufficient time allotted in the school's schedule 
for school publications? 


Student Government 


a Pea school provide a program of student govern- 
ment 


a. Student Council 


b. Similar organizations (please list) , 


Does each student in the school have representation 
in the school's program of student government? 


Does each student in the school have an opportunity 
to run for an office in the student government? 
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Are student officials selected by the entire student 
body? 


Does the school's program of student government have 
qualified faculty sponsorship? 


Is the number of students sufficiently large to assure 
selection of student officials with a representatively 
wide range of interests and abilities? 


Is sufficient time provided in the school's schedule 
for student government activities? 


Does the school's program of student government pro- 
vide for committee activity? 


The Assembly Program 


Does the school offer an adequate school assembly 
program? 


Are these programs of high caliber and of value to the 
students? 


Is there opportunity for students to plan and partici- 
pate in some of the programs? 


Are the programs well planned and integrated so that 
all students may benefit? 


Homeroom Activities Program 


Does the school have a coordinated program of homeroom 
activities? 


Is there opportunity for all to participate? 


Is there good leadership and supervision from the 
staff? 


Does the program include: 
a. Vocational guidance 
be. Social guidance 


ce Student government 
ad. Individual programs within the homerooms 


Speech and Dramatics Program 


Does the school have an integrated and coordinated 
program in the area of speech and dramatics? 


= 
y 


Doe 


When 


2. Is there adequate help and supervision from the staff 
to carry out the program? 


s the program include: 


a. Student plays 

be. Musicals produced in cooperation with the 
music department 

Ce A debate program 
__._ (1) Varsity debate 
__. (2) Frosh-soph debate 
—__. (3) Interscholastic debate 

(4) Intramural debate 

a. K "Thespian" group to study and act out plays 
within the school 

e. A radio and/or TV group to learn the techniques 
of announcing and broadcasting 

f. A speech program to offer opportunity for stu- 
dents to learn techniques of speaking before 
groups and to compete in speech meets 


General 


Does the school system have at least a nine-month 
school term? 


Does the school system have a summer school? 


Does the school system have an adult education 
program? 


Does the school system have a recreational pro- 
gram for all ages? 


Does the school system operate a l2-grade unit? 


Pupil Transportation System 


pupil transportation is to be surveyed, there are 


four chief questions which must be answered: 


1. 
26 
3. 
4. 


Is the service adequate? 
Is the safety of pupils properly protected? 
Does the system operate efficiently? 


Are costs held at the lowest level possible while 
providing adequate, safe, and efficient transporta- 
tion? 
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The first three questions listed above can be answered 
with relatively little study. Pupil transportation is adequate 
(1) when all pupils who should be transported are transported, 
(2) when each pupil who rides has a seat, and (3) when pupils 
are not required to spend an excessive amount of time on the 
bus. It is considered safe (1) when busses are properly main- 
tained and inspected, (2) when bus drivers are carefully se- 
lected and adequately trained, and (3) when the conduct of 
pupils is carefully regulated and supervised. It is efficient 
when schedules are operated with precision and regularity. 


Each bus should operate on a daily time schedule, a 
record of which should be in the hands of the suprevisor of 
transportation. The information supplied will indicate the 
relationship that exists between the pupil loads assigned and 
the seating capacity of the busses, and will provide a check 
on the minimum, average, and maximum time spent by pupils on 
trips to and from school. A check-up of busses in operation 
will determine how closely the time schedule is followed. 


Theoretically, safe transportation results from efforts 
to make it safe. Bus drivers should qualify physically and 
should demonstrate skill in handling a large vehicle before 
they are selected for the job. They should have personality 
traits which will enable them to maintain satisfactory conduct 
among pupils while maintaining xcellent control of the bus. 

A training program for bus drivers should emphasize (1) rules 
and regulations for driving, (2) hazards of the route, (3) 
understanding of the mechanical operation of busses, (4) study 
of such factors as the reaction time of the driver, braking 
distance of vehicles at various speeds, etc., and (5) rules ani 
regulations governing bus pupils. 


The condition of busses should also be given careful 
attention. A skilled mechanic should inspect and service all 
busses regularly. A program of maintenance is much more con- 
ducive to safety than a program which waits till the bus breals 
down before repairs are made. 


As has been indicated, the adequacy, efficiency, and 
safety of the program as it operates can be surveyed with 
little effort. It either is or is not adequate, efficient, 
and safe. Moreover, these aspects can generally be improved 
with relatively little change in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the system. On the other hand, if there is interes 
in economy, the pupil transportation survey becomes more ex- 
tensive and more complex, and district reorganization is often 
needed to secure reasonable costs. 


Economy 


Economy depends upon many factors, any one of which may 
affect costs. Chief among these are the size of the adminis- 
trative unit itself, the size of busses in use, the length of 
bus routes, the pattern of routes, the ownership of busses, 
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the care and maintenance of busses, and the purchase of equip- 
ment and supplies. As a basis for the decisions which must be 
made, the following conclusions can be substantiated from nu- 
merous studies of pupil transportation systems: 


1. Transportation can be provided at less cost when 
busses are owned by the school than when they are owned pri- 
vately. School ownership also makes possible greater effi- 
ciency, has a better safety record, and provides busses for 
use in curricular and extracurricular activities. 


One of the chief advantages of school ownership is that 
equipment and supplies may be purchased in quantity at reduced 
cost. The repair garage is also operated without profit. 


2. The benefits of school ownership are not great if 
the administrative unit is small. For greatest economy, a 
fleet of at least 15 busses is desirable. This number can be 
maintained and serviced by a full-time mechanic-supervisor. 


3. The length of bus routes should be governed by road 
conditions and the number of stops necessary. Ordinarily, a 
bus will average approximately 20 miles an hour en route. 
Under normal conditions, the maximum route length should there 
fore be 20 miles, since pupils should ordinarily not ride more 
than one hour. The cost per bus mile decreases as the length 
of the route increases. 


4. The cost per pupil decreases as the seating capac- 
ity of the bus increases. Almost all roads will accommodate 
48-passenger busses, average roads in Indiana are satisfactory 
for 60-passenger busses, and conditions are excellent in some 
places for even larger busses. 


5. Economy dictates that the total mileage of all bus- 
ses be reduced to a minimum. Large districts avoid much of 
the route duplication so prevalent in small districts. 


Route Patterns 


To determine the advantages which may be gained in a 
proposed transportation system, present practices should be 
disregarded and a new program should be built without refer- 
ence to the old program. Needs are determined by spotting, on 
a map of the entire proposed unit, the pupils who must be 
transported. Data may be available from a census taken for 
other purposes. The transportation map should show all roads 
suitable for bus travel rather than only those used for exist- 
ing bus routes. School sites should be indicated on the map 
by symbols, and the homes of elementary and high school pupils 
should be located as exactly as possible on the map. 


Because the creation of route patterns is necessarily a 
trial-and-error procedure, it is wise to cover the spot map 
with a sheet of tracing paper and fix both to a board, Many 
unsuccessful efforts can be made without destroying the use- 
fulness of the spot map. 
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In general, routes should resemble the radii of a circle, 
with the school in the center whenever possible. Many irregu- 
larities and adaptations will be necessary, of course, because 
roads are typically parallel to each other; irregularities are 
many and varied; and on those roads upon which the homes of 
bus pupils are not located, bus routes should be eliminated if 
possible. 


In planning a route pattern, one route at a time should 
be worked out. The first route should conform to standards fo 
route length, pupil load, etc., and should appear to serve a 
logical area. A second route adjacent to it should then be 
devised, and the procedure continued until all of the territory 
is served. If each route is drawn in a different color, much 
confusion will be avoided. It is essential that statistics be 
kept for each route as it is completed. These should include 
the number of elementary pupils served, the schools to which 
the pupils are delivered, and the number of miles on the route 
This information will be needed in order to equalize bus mile- 
age and pupil loads after tentative route patterns have been 
worked out. When routes have been synchronized as well as 
possible, the school officials and the bus supervisor will con 
tinue to need information as changes in pupil locations make 
revision of the routes necessary. 


Plans for the Future 


When the route patterns have been constructed, they may 
be transferred to a map of the area and numbered. A table can 
then be developed which will compare the number of bus routes 
and the total bus mileage of the proposed plan with the number 
re bus routes and the total mileage of the system now in opera 
tion. 


If a system cannot purchase an entire fleet of busses 
immediately, it should set up a purchase plan, even though it 
does not expect to be able to own the entire fleet for a num- 
ber of years. It should also plan to purchase or build a bus 
garage in which busses will be serviced and repaired. A 
school bus garage should be so equipped that it will take care 
of most repair jobs. Tires, chains, batteries, gasoline, oil, 
etc. should be purchased at wholesale. 


If the present bus fleet is too small for economical 
operation, it is likely that the administrative unit is too 
— to provide the best educational opportunities for chil- 

One 


Consultants to County Committees 


The county committee may wish to employ consultant ser- 
vice from outside the community. This practice is entirely 
justified, since persons experienced in making school surveys 
may provide many worth-while suggestions for studying the 
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schools and can be especially helpful when analyses are being 
made and recommendations formulated. The outside consultant 
will view conditions and desirable changes in a highly objec- 
tive manner because of the fact that he does not have close 
ties to any individuals or groups personally concerned with 
district reorganization in the county. 


County committees are charged with the responsibility 
of studying conditions and planning for reorganization. They 
should not dodge that responsibility by employing so-called 
experts to make the study and tell them what to do. Even if 
there were outside agencies available for making surveys for 
the 92 Indiana counties, the use of such services would not be 
wholly desirable because such agencies do not cause citizens 
to consider their problems with as much care and thought as 
they would in a properly conducted study in which they them- 
selves gather and analyze data and seek defensible solutions. 
County committees should, however, seek advice and assistance 
whenever and wherever they feel that it is needed. 
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Appendix B 


Indiana District Reorganization Statutes 


Chapter and year 


Burns citation 


Chapter 123, Acts 1947 


Amendatory Acts: 


Chapter 268, Acts 
Chapter 182, Acts 
Chapter 260, Acts 
Chapter 367, Acts 


Supplemental Acts: 


Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 


Acts 
Acts 
Acts 
Acts 
Acts 
Acts 
Acts 
Acts 
Acts 
Acts 
Acts 


Chapter 226, Acts 1949 


Amendatory Acts: 


Chapter 151, Acts 
Chapter 349, Acts 
Chapter 261, Acts 


Chapter 68, Acts 1947 


Amendatory Acts: 


Chapter 244, Acts 


Chapter 15, Acts 1955 


Amendatory Acts: 


1949 
1951 
1957 
1959 


1949 
1949 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1957 
1959 
1959 
1959 


1955 
1957 
1959 


1957 


Chapter 30, Acts 1959 


Chapter 88, Acts 1953 


Amendatory Acts: 


Chapter 119, Acts 1957 


28:5901-5913 


28:5914-5918 
28:5901--footnote 
28:5901--footnote 
28:5939-5940 
28:5919-5920 
28:5921-5935 
28:5936-5938 
28:5941-5946 
28:5949 

28 :5947-5948 
28:5950 


28:2431-2453b 


28:1253f-1--12530 


28:2468-2478 


28 :2455-2466c 
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Appendix B (continued) 


Indiana District Reorganization Statutes 


Chapter and year Burns citation 


Chapter 25, Acts 1873 28;801-804 
Amendatory Acts: 
Chapter 281, Acts 1947 


| Chapter 202, Acts 1959 28:6101-6126 
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Appendix C 


Policy of the State Commission for the Reorganization 
of School Corporations 


The State Commission for the Reorganization of School 
Corporations has issued an official policy in regard to con- 
sideration of consolidations or reorganizations of school core 
porations that are to become effective July 20, 1959, or there- 
after. In its regular monthly meeting on October 6, 1959, the 
State Commission went on record as follows: 


Henceforth, the State Commission does not intend 
to consider or approve any school corporation consolida- 
tion or reorganization that has taken place from and 
after the effective date of the School Corporation Reor- 
ganization Act of 1959 without prior approval of the 
appropriate County Committee for the Reorganization of 
School Corporations. 


On the same date and in the same meeting that the above 
action was taken, the State Commission also formulated and 
a adopted the following minimum standards for use by the county 
a committees in preparing their plans: 


1. School population--Each proposed reorganized 
school corporation shalt be sufficiently large in popu- 
lation to provide an average daily attendance of not 
less than 1,000 resident pupils in grades one (1) 
through twelve (12) as indicated by the average daily 
attendance reported on Form 30, for the 1959-60 school 
year by school corporations existent at that time. 


2. Tax base--If more than one administrative 
unit is proposed for the county, no such unit shall 
have a tax base of less than $5,000 adjusted assessed 
valuation per resident pupil in average daily attend- 
ance as evidenced by the 1959-60 average daily attend- 
ance reported on Form 30, for the 1959-60 school year 
by the school corporations existent at that time and by 
pag ag adjusted assessed valuations for taxes payable 

n 60. 


3. If it is impossible to meet both of the above 
requirements and if it is also impossible to form a 
countywide administrative unit, then the minimum shall 
be a geographical area of not less than 144 square miles, 


4. County plans shall provide for the inclusion 
of all the area of the county in a school corporation or 
school corporations. 
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5. Each proposed reorganized school corporation 
shall provide an efficient and adequate educational 
a for all the pupils in grades one (1) through 

12). 


6. Reorganization proposals submitted to the 
State Commission for consideration and approval shall 
be substantiated by at least the minimum data required 
by the State Commission. 


The above minimums have been formulated and 
adopted to assist you in the development of reorganiza- 
tion plans. You must recognize that these are but a 
bare skeleton, and that additional minimums will prob- 
ably be added in the future, 
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Appendix D 


Desirable School Reorganization Standards for Indiana* 


A school corporation shall be capable of offering an 
adequate educational program. 


A school corporation shall be capable of efficient opera- 
ti one 


School corporations shall have sufficient financial re- 
sources, from local and other sources, to provide an ade- 
quate school program. 


A school corporation shall operate schools for pupils in 
grades 1 through 12. 


All areas of a county shall be included in some school 
corporations. 


A school corporation shall be a natural social and economic 
community. 


A school corporation shall include territory in which no 
fewer than 2,000 public school pupils in grades 1 through 
I? reside; whenever possible, particularly in densely 
populated areas, the number of pupils residing in the 
school corporation shall be larger. Several generally 
accepted operational standards can be met in school corpo- 
rations of 2,000 pupils or more, 


a. An administrative unit of 2,000 pupils or more facili- 
tates provision of many administrative, supervisory, 
and special areas which are essential to an adequate 
educational program. Local units having a smaller 
number of pupils can seldom provide special services 
except at exhorbitant cost per pupil. 


be A high school of 500 pupils can be operated. 


ce A junior high school having 150 pupils per grade can 
be provided. 


d. Several elementary schools having a teacher for each 
grade can be maintained. 


ee An economical pupil transportation system can be 
operated. 


*abstracted from material prepared by the Indiana Conference 


of Professors of Educational Administration, whose mem- 
bership includes professors of school administration 
from Indiana University, Purdue University, Ball State 
Teachers College, Indiana State Teachers College, and 
Butler University. 
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BULLETINS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 


versity, was first published {n 1924 and has appeared regularly 
since that time. A complete list of bulletins may be obtained 
from the School of Education upon request. The studies includ 
ed in the present and in the two volumes immediately preceding 
it in date are listed below. Unless otherwise indicated, 
these may be obtained for $1 each from the Indiana University 
Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


1. 


26 


Se 


4. 
Se 


6. 


26 


3. 


4. 


Volume 33 (1957) 


Kapos, Ervin; Mech, Edmund V.; and Fox, William H., School 
room Motivation: I. Two Studies of spent tl and Pattern 
or Verbal Reinforcement as Related to Performance On a 
Routine Task, 46 pp. a 


Kapos, Ervin; Mech, Edmund V.; and Fox, William H., School- 
room Motivation: II. Two Studies of ntity and Pattern 


of Verbal Reinforcement as Related to a Measure of Drive 
On a Routine Task, 42 pp. 


Rufsvold, Margaret I., and Hart, Adele, Secondary School 
Library Personnel and Standards in Indiana, PP. 


Hoppe, Arthur, The Core in Junior High School, 44 pp. 


ng Earl A., Review of Research in Business Education, 
4 PP. 


Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: 
Proceedings, 50 pp. 


Volume 34 (1958) 


Prenséa, Carl G. F., Foreign Language in the Curriculum, 
PPe 


Mercille, Margaret G., Undergraduate Workshop in Elemen- 
tary Education, 40 pp. 


Strom, Ingrid M., The Role of Literature in the Core Cur- 
riculum, 60 pp. . 


Popham, W. James, and Standlee, Lloyd S., Out-of-School 
Activities and Professional Performance of Teachers, 


38 ppe 
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1. 


26 


3. 


4. 


66 


Fay, Leo C., Improving the Teaching of Reading by Teacher 
Experimentation, TOT pp. = 


Standlee, Lloyd S., and Popham, W. James, Preparation and 
Performance of Teachers, 48 pp. 


Volume 35 (1959) 


Wright, Wendell W., and Jung, Christian W., Capable : 
High School Students Do Not Continue Their Schooling, 
PPe 


Hughes, Otto, The Role of the Campus Laboratory School, 
48 pp. 


Research Studies Related to the Improvement of Education 
In Thailand, 66 pp. 


Batchelder, Howard T., Report of a State-Wide Study of the 
Public Schools and Teacher Education in Indfana, PP. 


Church, Harold H., and Lewis, Melvin S., An Appraisal of 
the School Surveys Conducted by the school of Bancati on | 
Tndiana Univers PPpe 


Barr, W. Monfort; Church, Harold H.; Stapley, Maurice E.; 
and McGhehey, Marion A., School District Reorganization \ 
in Indiana, 136 pp. \ 
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